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WVhy my heart!” said Dr. Brown, 
[ve found a case in Spotless Town”. 
“If that’s the case. you’re well repaid” 
Replied the cleanly little Maid, 
‘Your diagnosis Ought to show 


The case is plain hey PO LI oO” 
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COLONIES AND NATION 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES | 
BY WOODROW WILSON 


PART Il 





‘“ ness ot both church and ho serious pponent of Rome tself. Ch 
iad altered very ominously terrible Thirty Years’ War had begun 
eland during the eventful (1618), that mighty struggle between th 

irs rought Jame s’s reign to Protestant and the Roman ¢ atholi« states 
close and gave Englishmen their first of the Continent; and vet Charles had 

Charles’s quality. The air had married a Roman Catholic princess, and 
ed with signs of revolution; and it showed himself as readv to make bar 
as one of the most serious of these that gains with Roman as alliances with Prot 


he Puritans, who had onee been merely estant princes. Moreover, he was as 
impions of pure doctrine and a simpli- different to the political rights of his 
ed worship within the church, had now’ subjects as he was to their Protestant 


become a political party, and were trying opinions. When his Parliament, disap 


put a curb upon the king in every proving his policy, refused to vote him 


exercise of his power. At first they had money, he levied taxes without their con 
thought that they might reform the sent, and seemed determined to break as 
chureh, which they loyally loved, by the he pleased every understanding of thi 


; 


slow and peaceable ways of precept and constitution. The salvation of the church 
ample,—by preaching the new doctrines and the salvation of the liberties of Eng 
Calvin, and by slowly simplifying the land he made seem one and the same 
worship in their churches until they thing: for he would respect neither law 
should have got the forms and notions nor opinion. And so the chief Puritan 
of Rome out of them altogether. Eliza- gentlemen of the kingdom became poli 


taught them that that was im ticians, and filled the House of Commons 





while she was queen. Harsh th men of their way of thinking, 
measures had hardened their temper, and grimly determined to make a single 
had made them a distinet and active piece OT Work f the purification of the 
party: first for concert within the church; church and the maintenance of their lib 
now at last for concert also in matters erties. Charles found no way to be rid 

state, because the times had changed. of their protests except to do without a 


James had come to 


( throne Parliament altogether; and to that at last 


nd grievously disappointed them; and he made up his mind. He dismissed th 


Charles, after him, had turned out to be Parliament of 1629, resolved to have done 
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food and still with- 


elter, and want and dis- 
ectims among 
shiy > the \ 


de spatched 


land for corn brought very 


and dear at 


Ing came health and hope 
but bad 1 Vs Those who had 
1 home disheartened had spread 
ge rep ibout the colony, not 
ling of the sore straits 1t was In 
but also declaring that Mr. Win 


; people had openly repudi 





ated the Church o 


separatists, lik 


It 


the people at Plymouth 


and turned 


ditheult 


was to quit reports, 
because they were practi true. It 
was not easy explain a what had 
undoubtedly been done. Both the immi 
grants with Mr. Endecott at Salem and 


those who had come with 
had left home 
England: 
deed, 
liely 


mother ehurch. 


Mr. Winthrop 
f the Church of 
Puritans and ref 
but still not separat 

And yet E 
hardly begun his s« 


members 
rmers, in 
, and pub 
ilty for the 
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t Salem be 


professing 
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lass. They were men bent for 
science’ sake upon setting up a partic 


standard of their own both in church 


n state They had a deliberate ] 
rom the first to withdraw thems 
rol he general body of Englishm«e 





rganized their company and transporte: 


Americ: Virginians bor 


selves very much as Englishmen d 
everywhere There was nothing pecul 
ut them except thei dih 
rontiersmen nd their knowledg 
how life was to be managed and set ft 
ward in a wilderness. It had not made 
much difference among them that 
Virginia Company was dissolved and 
he colony put into the hands of 
king. For the first four years that f 
owed the chang ho assemblies were 


summoned, it is true, and they were ruled 
the governors and the governor’s cout 
cils whom the king appointed. But th 
vvernors chosen by the king durit 
those years were men of their own num 
ber, their trusted friends, already exp: 
rienced in their affairs, men whom 
Company also had employed. Leading 
men of th colony were appointed 
the council also. Their interests wer 
consulted, though there were no el 
tions. Before a Governor not to their 
tast Was put over them the old prae 


tice of calling assemblies had been re- 


sumed They wished their individual 
r gehts to be le 
their government narrowly to see that 


t untouched, and watched 
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i been let whol 
, 
e Ly l t ¢ thie 
erish vapors of the 
est off, and e land 
egul to vield —_ 
h as well as abw 
ee Secluded cou 
churches were the 
ghborhood gathering places ot tl] 
\ for talk as well as for worsh p 
*lanters made their way to Jamestown 
\ | I ers n their Wh boats, or 
rough the quiet paths of the forest on 
( ck, to be present at the gathering 
he assembly, or to attend the quarter 
meetings of the Governor’s council 
which lawsuits were heard and cd 
mined. It was all a leisure ly way ol 
fe, and was not apt to bring changes 


about so long as the king suffered 


them to enjoy their reasonable liberty as 


nglishmen, and did not put men who 


ished to rule overmuch into the Govern 


pa 
hal a « 
“=f | 
41 
dene 
tat 


( 
as t 
ut 
ind 
had 


er at his ow fifty adult set 
th stores 1 equipment,—and 
He d extraor powers of In 
eC! control I hould const 
he owne 1 sort of Teudal prince, 
itroon ” and lord of nis estate The 
ad in it the enticing prospect of 
nd power and safe wealth, such 


landed gentry of Holland had time 


mind en} ved and th mie rehants 
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wns had unava nglv envied 


the Company 


rich men did 



































It was no easier, 


yroprietors failed; 


we althy je well r of 


fur trade with the 





more priy ilege d 








peasants ho slowly filled the estates 

the patroons with tenants were not | 

the free veomen of the southern colon 
of the English. They were just as littl 
like the New England colonists to the 
northward. Among these settlement had 
still another way of growth. They did 
not develop by the slow spreading of 
private estates along the river valleys. 
The New England valleys were not fer 
tile; the rivers were not deep or broad 


enough fo be th highways of the colony. 


The sort of government the Puritan set 
tlers wished to maintain, moreover, would 
have been almost impossible had the peo 
ple not kept together in close groups for 
common action and worship. The Gov- 
ernor and Company who ruled Massa 
chusetts Bay governed there very watch 
fully in the midst of the settlements. 
and took caré to know the men to 
whom they made grants of land. Some 
times they made grants to individuals 
for special services or liberal con 
tributions to the Company’s funds; but 
usually they gave land only to bands 
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{ +f 


of settlers who meant to form communi 
ties, and who were under the leadership 
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1 proved thems« P 
n men sutfers 
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t seen | ! 3 
eles stica es . 
‘ y 1 i 
bserve | 
5 vas 
uctive Pu : | 
( less governme! Prev 
s] uring those firs 
nt he Bay, and be 
nd tyrannical in the 
e church as in the 1 
e state In 1633 he ] 


rn ) ] | 
cing the mplaeable | 
ugh - going and p ( 


comfort the rapid 

t Massachusetts B 

( nd complained ve 

ng up with per 

e kine’s governme 

ected w he 

N \ England r il us ol 
Company at the Bay { 

roval eharter. eas 

Pp el 1] rehl SI 1) 

t ] \\ ce ~ oT ‘ 
st aes V it; and l 
ne. A judgment was | 


the Massachusetts charter 


; 


King’s Bench; the gover 


ny was declared trans 


ng’s hands, as the 


rnor-General., to be ac 





ecessary, by an armed fo1 
The m o@ist? ite the 
ugly news reached them, 
lesperate resolution to. reé 


But troubles in England 


Their charter was, indeed, 


nulled, but 


ried out against them. The 
as empty. His subjects wer 
about paying the illegal taxes he 


ed of them. Signs of revol 


growing mort and more 


nd more evident and omin¢ 


could not afford to send 


much too anxious about thi 


to think very often about the litt 





had been. and order 


ch authorized the despat 


the judgment was not 
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troubles me sé iements ross the se¢ 
Mr. Winthrop and his assoc es, ack 

£ ved ule \ I l | heir Tor 

ted charte and adl ed e they 
did 1 like the } ( 

ROVING ARYLAND 

] was hide st esmen Tt take 
note ind all "i le it, how Eng 
lishmet f all sorts and creeds begar 
1 nit America, and lt re homes 
the re. when ONCE t had become ( dei t 
that Virginia and Plymouth and the 
Massachusetts settlements were certain 
ly permanent, and colonization no mere 
scheme of the foolhardy. There were 
others besides the Puritans who felt un 





easv at home 


troubles in chureh and state and th 


threatening face of affairs. For men who 
loved novelty and adventure, life in the 
New World had Iways a charm wl h 
even hardship could not ‘way 
but suc men were 1 ere ! in 
jority d it Ww not ere love oft 
wviventure that made | lish swarm 
» Ameri It was the spin liberty 
ind mastery It was the 1 t spirited 
men who were most uneasy in those 
evil days of the Stuart kings; and 


because they were cramped and thwarted 
and humbled at home, they thought the 
more often and the more longingly of 
the freedom they might find in America. 
Virginia had been planted and had thriv 
s true, before there was this sting 
1f uneasiness to drive men over sea. She 
had been created because of the spirit of 
trade and of conquest, the impulse of 
nternational rivalry, the love of gain, 
and the eapacity for independent action 
which had come to Englishmen in the 
stirring sixteenth century; and it was, 
after all, that “ ancient, primitive, and 
heroie work of planting the world ” which 
prove the permanent motive of 
English sueeess in America But now, 
for the time being, there was added to 
the high spirit of mastery the unquiet 
Ss} irit of discontent, and America reaped 
a double harvest. 

It happened that Roman Catholies felt 
almost as uneasy as Puritans. James, it 
was true, had proved himself no Presby 
terian, after all, and Charles had put 
Laud at the head of the church, appar 
ently to carry it as far back as possible 
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ne! pia n his fathers sp 
1 1 been evident f1 
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treedom nd safety for men « his 


priests W th him to Newfoundland, 
bad calehented snes these overs Sunde 


ae had I :med his colony ther \y il mM, 


because it was at Glastonbury. whicl 
men had onee ealled Avalon, in old S 
ersetshire, that the Church of R 

Geet oct up her alters in Bh 
colonists wh m Ceeil Calvert sent 


to Maryland late in the autumn of 163 
were by no means all Romanists, but 


probably quite half of them wer 


Jesuit priests, who had covertly « 
aboard after the ships had left tl 
Thames, went with them to act as tl 
spiritual leaders and preceptors it 
New World. Protestants and ( 
consorted very comfortably togeth« 
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£ ran so high among 
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( r any man to speak so much 
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e Bay for the taking, and 
! 1 granted T iway for 
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need have restrained him lit 


than the king restrained 


more was 
by the Parliament at home. He could 
create manors, also, with their sepa 
rate courts, and their proprietors as ind 
pendent, ilmost, as the barons of olde 
days; and as the colony grew he did be 
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d were soon outnumbered and 
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reported Du sea - captain returned 
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! uth ( I el as 1" t or 
Say and Sele and Lord Brook 
had bought the Connecticut River lan: 


of the Council 
Mr. Hool 


pre sident 


New England. In 


1636 


came with a hundred settlers from Ne 
tow ind joined some pioneers who | 
gone before him and planted themselv: 
is I =f unweleome neighbors ( 


alongside the Dutch at Good Hope, e: 
Hartford. 
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= five vears betore they mac 
nat Mr. Wil 
ms must be expelled fr 
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ne Ce ny. LI Was so ventie, 
sweet-tempered, so ready 
son calmly with = thos 
ttered with him, so awkw 
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passionately loved by all h 
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It was unquestionable, however, 


that he kept the minds of the 
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' ties of the colony; and at last 
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secretly, even, lest they should 
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versecution at the Bav. before 


he final breach came; and eve 
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; to be almost as liberal as he 
matters of opinion, he ha 
made trouble “A man godly 
and zealous,” the kindly Brad 
: ford had pronounced him, “ hay 
{ |} ing many precious gifts, but 
very unsettled in judgment.” 
WES INDIA COMPANY'S HOUSI And so he became a fugitive. 
HAARLEM STREET, AMSTERDAM and went with four devoted 
companions, in the midst of 
| ce of absolute liberty of conscience and bitter winter weather, deep into the iey 
belief: and he would no more accept what forests to the southward, to find covert 
he did not believe at the Bay than in’ beyond the grants of the crown. 
vland Ile upbraided the congrega And then, almost immediately, he was 
ns there which had not openly sepa able to do the men who had_ banished 
ited from the Church in England; he him an inestimable service. That very 
| enied the validity of the colony’s char- summer (1637) war ecame,—war with the 
saving that the Indians alone, and bold and dangerous Pequots, the Indian 
the king, owned and could grant masters of the Connecticut and the shores 
d: and he declared that magis- of the Sound; and nobody but Roge: 
ehtful power except over Williams could have held the Narragan 
| n’s body and goods, and were wrong” sett tribes off from joining them to di 
hev tried to command what men stroy the settlements. The Narragan 
ild believe nd how they should setts occupied the lands which lay be 
rship tween Plymouth and the valley of the 
; The magistrates at the Bay could not Connecticut. Mr. Williams had been 
| suk , as these to be preach much among them while he lived 


uthority;: and yet it Plymouth; had learned their languave. 
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his life council fires. The 
gistrates of the Bay had begged his 
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refore the 
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A single 
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bloody season of fire and the sword, and 
he work was done: the braves of the 
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lespairing groups to the far Hudson in 
e west the few women who survived 
ere taken and made slaves of. The ter- 
ble business cleared all the river valley 


nd all the nearer regions by the Sound, 


began to 


pour in 


gain with a new heart 


Massachusetts had lent her a d to the 
nnihilation of the tribe, but the Con 


necticut towns had begun the deadly 


rk unaided. Until then Massachusetts 
id maintained 

formal over 
ght, an un 
roken assump 
on of author 
ty among them: 
ut now (1637). 
being 


Mas 


‘ant, 


sutside the 


sachusetts g 


they took leave 
0 hold a 
eral Court of 
and 
inde 


own 


powers. 
had, in 
deed, no grant 
themselves, ei 


ther of land or 
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of authority, from the crow 


there were no Kings theers there in 


the quiet wilderness, would 


not, for th 


present, at any rate, be 


molested. For two years (1637 - 1639) 
they acted without ever nal agree 
ment among themselves reg ling’ the 
method or organization of their govern 
ment, choosing and obeying their magis 
trates, electing and holdin the assem 
blies, according to the ibit before they 





came. But in 1639 they adopted a for 


mal constitution, which the 
Orders.” Mr. 


wed itself very plain 


Fundamental 
liberal temper shi 
resolved 


in the principles by which they 





to be governed The foundation of au 
thority is laid in the free consent of the 
people,” he had said, preaching to them 
from Deuteronomy, 13; and it is best 


that it should choice 


the hearts ot the people wil bn more 


! 
| h s Was the 


Fundamental Orders 


obedience. 


ready to yi 
principle of th 


Their 


ber of 


] 
Governor was always to be a mem 


but 


some approved congrega 


any man might be a freeman and voter 


and fill any other magistracy whose town 


admitted him to be a resident, without 


test of doctrine or church membership; 
and the freemen were to elect the depu 
ties by whom the laws ot the COIONYV Were 


to be made in General Court. 


The churches at the Bay had found 
very promptly tl ney could ill spare 
Mr. Hooker fron ell sels. Thi 
had sent for him, indeed, at a very criti 
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terful an in 
e Hutel had 
1654, be near 

S had 


) ’ 

( St. Botolph’s 
: 

1 or ‘ ener 
\ n en 
l ‘ mre nencee 
l but be 
l she had s the 
she undertook to 
house, and presently 
vere @1! ing in 
is ll alike felt 

} ‘ ‘ 
cl m nd powe! 

: : 
ew before long how 
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S 1 wit had be 
how mal mag 


ed youth that had 

ny, wl all had 
‘ ! la d hg 
} 
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chosen Governor, though he was 
twent four, Was openly of her pal 
But only Boston, after all, was w 


Else wher Thi¢ 


reach ot he r power. 
knew only her opinions; and they wi 
rank heresy. She taught mystical er 


ng the Holy Ghost wh 
church of the colony could accept. Sli 
even <¢ was said, direct re 


The 


%kker was summoned ro 


‘laimed, it 
lations to herself. 
Mr. Hox 


demned her opinions. 


council to whicl 


so before it began to look as if th 
man’s partisans would bring not 
ineradicable mischief in the church 
but also dis rdet and contempt of 
thority into civil affairs. Boston 1 
refused to enlist for the Pequot wa 
That year, accordingly (1637), saw vi 
peremptory action taken. Mrs. IHutehin 
son was commanded to quit the color 
by the next spring. The exiled womai 


turned, like other refugees for opinion’ 


sake, to the Narragansett count: 
whither Roger Williams had shown 
way. 

And then, the Pequots being drive 
from the forests, and Massachusett 


purged of Mrs. Hutchinson’s heresic 


every one began to think again of th 
new settlements to the westward a 


southward, on the ¢ 


Sound. 


onnecticut 
The tid 
from over sea Ww 

1 at the Bay 


show ot Siac 


and the 
immigrants 
still 
with 


More 


before ° 


pouring 1 
no 


came in 1638 than 


Finding the lands | 


the Bay already full, hundreds 
pressed on to the farther shores 
below. Settlements were pres 
ently to be found seattered at 
intervals, long and_ short, al 
the way from Saybrook at th 
mouth of the Connecticut t 


built within twen 
the Dutch at New 
here a group of 
ham 
Sound 


Greenwich, 
of 
Amsterdam: 


ty miles 


isolated 
The 


itself was crossed, and new set 


villages, there an 


let, set far apart. 
here and ther 
within the bays and harbors of 


tlements nestled 


the northern shore of Long Isl 


and. It was plain enough by 
what long and steady strides 
the English were approaching 
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ST. BOTOLPH’S CHURCH, BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE, ENGLANI 
e gates of the Hudson. New Amster- chos« keep an independent authority 
m grew and throve well enough in a of their own. In June. 1637. a very not 
way; but new colonists did not come able e mpany had arrived at the Bay 


the Dutch by families, ship-loads, con- under the leadership of the Reverend 
gregations, as they came to the Bay. John Davenport people of substance, 
lhe Dutch saw very clearly what they the chief part of a congregation Mr. 
vere to expect, how aggressive the Eng- Davenport had served in London. They 
sh would be, knowing them of so wished, above all things else, to keep 
proud a nature that they thought every- together, make and maintain a separate 
thing belonged to them.” ehurch and parish for Mr. Davenport, 
Most ol the settlements near the river and live their life In a place of set 


mr the 


Sound, no matter how deeply tlement of their own. They found what 
buried in the forested wilderness, con- they wanted 1658) within a safe and 
nected themselves with the free and pleasing harbor on the Sound. which 

mple government set up by Mr. they presently called New Haven. Busy 
Hooker’s people at Hartford; but no Captain de Vries, putting in at New 
mmunity or government owned the Haven in June, 1639 ind “already 
( n more than another, and some three hundred houses and a handsom« 
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st ana 
is the 

rprises 
r own 





grew ste Vv and cou 
nanee e | rf est | pes 

But eve spect was marred 
administrat I The plac wa 
by a vi ible pest of Governors 
Compat Sel l either mere 


n at the Connecticut, was suce 


1638 by the no less foolish Kieft,—a g 
enough agent for business to. be 
on a small seale and by rote, but 
pable of understanding men or any | 
question of policy; and Kieft brought 
everything to the verge of utter run 
his faithless and exasperating dealin 
with the Indians. He prompted atta 
upon them for what they had not don 
demanded tribute from friendly tribes 
the ecolony’s best defer 


agains se which were hostile 


ere d the m to be tre ache rously massacre 
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f banks of the riv- 
of whom it 

is not so easy 

to get rid. In 

1638 Samuel 
Blomaert, who 

had but a littl 

hile before tak 

en out the rights 
a patroon unaer Tf 
India) Company, and Peter Minuit, 

vho had onee been the Cor pany’s Gov 

ernor at New Amsterdam, set up a col 
ny at the South River under a char- 
er from the King of Sweden, Minuit 
imself leading the settlers thither, 
ind bringing with him more Dutch 
han Swedes. And there the eolony 
ie established remained, safe at its 
‘Fort Christina” because stronger than 
the Dutch at their lonely “ Fort Nas- 
sau.” The new-comers cheerfully lent 
a hand in driving the New Haven men 
out; but they kept their own foothold; 
multiplied faster than the men of New 
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han Duteh in | d:; and seemed likely 
uv elg rly ( or ‘ » 
( 1 ous r iag yy |] S 2 i 
seasol 
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ers representing Mass 
outh, Connecticut, 
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ment that the colonies 
} 

ed in a econteads t nt 

and defene under he 


United Colonies 
ew England. 
looker and 


i CC]! ury lik suc 
u | quit 
Six ears eve 
s ( ‘ nod 
( churches had 
sa n 1637, to 


towns had no 

charter of their 

own, and thes 

prudent gentle 

men knew how 

PORT much they might 
need the aid and 

countenance of their neighbor colonies 


should the time come when their rights 
were too narrowly questioned—by thx 
Dutch, for example. New Haven, with 
her government but just formed, and 
with as little show of charter rights 
from the erown, was glad to come 
into the arrangement for very much 
the same reason. Plymouth and Massa 
chusetts agreed becaus the re Was com 
mon danger from the Indians all about 
them and from the French in th 

| 


north, an because there were awkward 


boundary disputes to be settled between 
the several colonies, for whose discussion 


ind peaceful decision it would be wel 
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it <4 i ed in B n because ‘ ( 
Massachusetts, | he » full of troublesome pe 
strongest « he uneasy politicians to be safe pe 
pected rule in’ partners; but now that they | 
er colonies hoped own charter they could endu 
usett ind hold her elusion without too much anx 
rmucl | their rights should fare. 
( Roger Williams The “ United Colonies ” had 
vet a charter for ed leave of anybody in If 
Nai insett coun rm their confederation, and 1 
li Mr. Williams © the independent way of acting 
set himself to get out authority in matters of the er 
lin, and young importance would have ther 
| been Governor of trouble with the government at 
Ilutel nson’s dav, had the re been a rovernment 
liams’s friend, was which had time or means to 
ssioners for Planta with them But England was e 
liament in England with eivil war. At last she wa 
d to gove the ing with Charles, the false king, 


) rn 
reh, 1644, * Rhode for ten years had ret 


Parliament, and who 


‘harter rights, and vear to vear to becor 


a footing of 


00 openly an enemy of 
th and Massachu Englishmen most 
n the Narragan slow fire of 
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used t 
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oO summon 


seemed 


re and 


the liberties 


cherished, 
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until 
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hotter 


years through, burst 
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hotter 
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ved be« 1Us¢ he Was so vel ( 
nd gra is in his gallant up 
re | hes the Commons ! 
ched e me W had 
Io 
he ng’s njustice ind 
ceeded bring the gover 
ri | ich wall u | Ha G } u S \ Yor 
neient rest1 3s of ‘ 
Cha les sa\ I t he mus ( C1 eld ed al is ( l ( ps and 
l or else penly resist. He chose put Oliver Cromws beside he Duke 
sis ( up his roval standard Manchester com hem; how 
eham (August, 1642 iwled upon Cromwell’s horsemen « e Prince Ru 
| | subjects » rally about it pert’s men in hopeless, utter rout from 
he defence of their king nd se Marston Moc nadu n 1644; and 
ught civil war and a revolution upon then, in June of the next year, at Nas« 
ind. Every one ki s what follow by, repeated the rrible 1 tinish 
i } first the cause of the Parlia ed what they id begun e utter un 
ent seemed desperate because Pym doing of the king: and | Charles, o1 
1 and Hampden was killed, and there a day in May, 1646, se @ his cause des 
s no leader in the field who could with- perate, surrendered himself into the 
und Prinee Rupert: and then how an hands of the Seots, in rder plav the 
creasing number of steadfast parti game of politics he game var hay 
ns of Parliament in No zs, Can ing failed: knowing tl he Seots, wl 
ridg Essex, Suffolk, and Hertford were Presbyterians, would not easily come 





to terms with Cromwell, 
whom i vould be ver 

hard { bring nto ins 
Pre sbyter I rrange 

ment. 

Three yvears went by 
and the subtile k lg Was 
dead upon the seaffold at 
Whitehall (January, 1649), 
showing a gentle maj Sty 
and steadfastness at the 
last though he had not 
known how to keep faith 
even with himself and his 


hi 

ot brought t 
the 
army, 


did not 


lived. 
o his 
Parliament, 
the 
represent the 


wn friends whil 


and 
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‘ eadership later, had illed the ‘ ege Harv | 
o ‘ s I was n honor T the u Cle ho, ay 
1 Ing in their midst (1638), had bequeathed 
e pl ¢ a ( ‘ ( Ss, on to } brary tw ed id IXTty 
( it a Sound. bad 1 s and a few hu ed pounds, the 
( v" first to be half of his mode es | lought 
e | It M: isetts had | e commonwealt! 1 ‘ ned 
nes { s] ia < leu ( Vn, | nn l ill lex e | ul 
3 nger entirely depend upon unto herself 
universities if | I ) supply at Q); ly Virg l ( ( lirect 
erg ‘ nd her gentle I ed ! ( enent rom he Civil vars. 
n. The G | ¢ 1d begun Her people were not Puritans. The | 
g ng up l in 1636, were drawn from the g body of 
| changed the N \ vhere Englis en W believed ‘ tits 
e school was to be placed ( ! ridge I he church and vn i the 


in order that it might seem to the 
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) 
PETER STUYVESANT 
( vy and did1 ean De imposed upon 
by any man’s power, whether in church 
rs ( Ver] 5 hey did not know 
how mu ( ver whed to. the 
established ord Mines in. Minolend 
u | those a = rey ut cum 
r until then they had been very easy 
going church diseipline ind very 
toleran ideed otf differences of opinion. 
Ul vhen thi heard what vas happen 
hye ( s England hey kere W the r 
wn minds very promptly, for they looked 
ipon disloyal sa thing not to be sepa 
rated from dis Their Assembly, 
vhen they learned ot the king’s death, 
Hat \ declared It an act of treason, thi 
more pudent because brought about 
under thi ms law, and resolved that 
vas he rig Charles, the dead 
monareh’s son, to be king in Virginia 
d all other his Majestv’s domin 
. ind unt es.” The \ were led 
un their hot defiance by their Gover- 
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satest place of refuge, 
and her open counties b 
ran slowls to till with 
exiled eavali rs. It was 
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nor, Sir William Berkeley, 
who had come to them by 
the king’s appointment the 
Charles set up 
standard at Notting 
ham (1642). A bluff, 
spoken man was Sir 


very vear 
his 
out 
Wil 


liam, bring 


ring with him 

to the rural colons the 
gallant thoroughbred airs 

4 of the court, and stand 

# ° 

\ Ing square to his opinions 
and traditions. But the 
frank and genial humor of 

his ordinary moods rave 

e~ place to very hot and stub- 
Sx born passion when he saw 
| how things went agains 
the king at home, and it 

was he wl led the Bur 

esses In their defiant pro 


tests against the revolu 


tion. 


The kine’s partisans in 


England, when they saw 
things grow too hot for 


quick 


Virginia 


them at home, were 


ide of immigra 
tion that brought with it, in 1656, Mr. 
John Washington, to tind a home in the 
West 


moreland. It was 


new county of 
the “ Northern Neck” in particular, and 
the whol stretch of rich lands upon 
the Potomac, that was filled, both now 
and afterwards, with this new stock out 
of the mother eountry. The tide-water 
counties got a new character with this 
new infusion of rich blood, and Virginia 
grew while New England stood still. 

But it was not sate for Virginia, 


for all she was so far away, to dety 
home; for, 
and the 
centred about the 


the Puritan government at 


the tighting in England over, 


that king 


intrigue 


ended, the Puritan lead rs 


of the 


were masters 


William 


‘ation 


Even Sir 


his 


kingdom. 


Berkeley swallowed mortitic 


and submitted when an armed. frigate 
came into the river (1652) with com 
missioners on board, whose orders were 


to reduce Virginia to obedience to the 














commonwealth, and who had the prom- 
ise of all necessary force to sustain 
them in what they did. The real tem- 
per of the colony was not as fierce as 
the tones of the Burgesses’ resolutions 
had been when they condemned those 
who had killed the king. There was 
a singular mixture among the Virgin- 
ians of loval sentiment and a stubborn, 
matter-of-fact independence in all prae- 
tical matters. The rank and _ file of 
them, though Church of England men 
in religion, had in them a dash of hard- 
headed sugacity very like the cireum- 
spect caution of the Puritans them- 


selves—a way of seeing the wrong time 





to fight and the right time to make 
terms. They saw as well as other men 
the necessity to bow, at any rate for the 
present, to a government which had 
Cromwell at the head of its forces, 
and Sir William Berkeley accepted 

he prudent course with the rest. 


Governor at the hands of the Par 
liament: they simply ousted the 
king’s men, and put the government 
into the hands of the Burgesses, the peo- 
ple’s representatives. Until 1660 Vir- 
nia was to rule herself, practically as 
she pleased, herself a commonwealth, 
subject) to the greater commonwealth 
over sea. 


She was very well able to take care 


if herself. ITler twelve good counties 
held fifteen thousand thrifty Knelish 
people—and more, a great many, were 
being added now that ships were fast 


coming in full of the fugitive friends 
if the king. Twenty thousand cattle 
grazed upon the broad pastures which 
sloped green to the margins of the rivers, 
as well as great flocks of sheep, and, in 
the deep woods, swine without number. 
Ships passed constantly in and out at 
the rivers——from Boston and New Am- 
sterdam, as well as from London and 
Bristol, and the home ports of Holland. 
Though many in the colony ate from 
rich plate and were wealthy, the well-to 
do were not much better off than the 
humble, after all, for no man needed to 
be very poor where there was such abun- 


dance for all. It was a democratic 


place enough, and the poor man’s small- 
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beer went down with as keen a relish as 
the rich man’s wine. The rough disor- 
derly ways of the early days of  settle- 
ment were past, and were beginning to 
be forgotten now. Virginia had acquired 
some of the sober dignity and quiet of 
a settled commonwealth. Iler clergy 
had often, at first, been as rough fellows 
as those not of the cloth, who came to 
Virginia to have leave to live as they 
pleased, and had been no help to re- 
ligion; but now men of a better sort 
began to rule in her churches, and to 
sweeten her life with true piety. She 
could fare very well upon her own re- 
sources, whether in church or state. 

In Marvland, her neighbor, things 
wore a much harder face beeause of 
the revolution. The Parliament’s com- 
missioners were friends of Virginia, 
and had dealt) very lightly with her, 


Phi commissioners, fortunately, 
were men who knew the colony. . Cc 
They dl dl hot oblige it to receive 2 


Signature Of Sir William Berkeley 


but they felt no kindness for Mary- 
land. Before their coming the little 
province had had its own taste of war. 
In 1644 William Clayborne, seeing his 
opportunity, had seized) Kent Island 
again, from which Lord Baltimore 
had driven him at the first setting 
up of his government; and that same 
vear one Richard Ingle, who was little 
better than an impudent  buccaneer, 
had actually drawn together an armed 
foree of lawless men and_= seized St. 
Mary’s itself. It was close upon two 
vears before he was driven out, and by 
that time he had stripped the people and 
the place of everything he could con- 
veniently manage to send away and sell. 
And then, six years later (1652), the 
Parliamentary Commissioners came, and 
Wilham Clayborne was one of them. 
At first thes thought it best to make the 
same moderate use of their power in 
Maryland that they had made of it 
in Virginia, and simply confirmed its 
government as it stood, content that it 
should be conducted in the name of the 
commonwealth in’ England; but they 


thought themselves warranted in’ keep 
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! their authority under their com- 
mission from the Parliament, and two 
( asserted it again to etfect a 
revolution, because they saw the Pro 
pri likely to regain control of his 
| nee They assisted (1654) to put 
the government ot the colony into the 
hands of a group of Puritans who had 
settlement there, and for a time 
until Cromwell himself intervened to 
oly Baltimore his rights again, 


\I 


VIC? Was ruled very 
nasterful minority. 


OUusIV DV 11S 


hs wh > were thus mac Mlsas- 


. = them come out of Vir 
nia I e while they had main 
ned their congregations almost un 
ea \ I 1 l the quiet lower 
unties below the river and near the 
but Berkeley had driven them out 
( he grew | against the Puritan 
l lists 11 Engla | nd they had 
( ew home for themselves in 
‘ \I v'] nd whi re hot only Cus- 


! but a rl Act of Toleration, 
n | e Proprietor’s own hand, 

s ( walls molestation. 

1) use their own power gently, 

en the Parliamentary eo 
SS ers gave them control of the gov 
t of the colony; and ealled t 
n Asset ly then partisans ) 
hem. They repealed the Act 

ea more suffered any 

a a h them than Laud had 
ed Englishmen at home to differ 

e revolution, or than 

uritan P ime? had tolerated 

<3 5 pu ses) SINC lon 
= { had tl r owh Way 1n 
: | the province was no 
ndlinge when the 

irts | nd last gave back 

Lord Bal iore’s hands, in 1657. 

1] ! vernment ! England 
( to ma s authority in thi 
es home no less. steadily 

nd etiect vel han the old government 
he king had done, and Cromwell, 
he beeame Lord Protector, proved 
1 watehful master than Charles 


Li 


government 
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1 
t} 


ye 


But 


Was 


l as a more Just. 


CTL aS wel 
if 


silt | usetts too leave, be 
of Puritans 


little 


management 


‘aust 
and he r own 

openly 
of 


she had all along 


ends, to practise a more 


in the 


independence 


own attairs which 
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to maintain. 


dropped the oath of 


meant and contrived She 


very promptly al- 


legianece to the king when she heard 
that the Parliament had broken with 
him (1643): and now, when the Com- 


Parliament itself had 
set up sought to dictate to her, though 
it had full 
order, and dispose all things 


which 


mission 
authority “to provide for, 
it 
fit’? in the management of the colonies, 
she boldly declared that she thought it 


as 


saw 


her right to govern herself without in- 
terference or appeal, so long as she re- 


faithful the 
all things that 


mained obedient and to 


government at home 1 
affected Enelisl everywhere. 
She took ile 


their new wav, to set her owh voverh 


hi 
MWnNen 


oeeasion, wl things went 


ment in order (1644),—between Mr. 
Pym’s death and the day of Marston 
Moor.—while England was too much 


distracted to know what sort of govern 


ment she herself had. The Bay govern 
ment was not a comfortable government 
for any man to live under who was not 
a Puritan. The magistrates stood be 
hind the ministers of the congregations 


their judgments in matters 


to entorce 
of morals, as well as the law’s commands 
in every ordinary matter of government. 
The of 


imposed upon all 
or 


thus 


whatever age 


which 
alike, ot 
the little « 


a scipline Was 


mad ommonwealth 
a model plac oft 
livi Nowhere 


ing. 
W 


estate, 
steady work and elean 
else the world would 
oaths utte red, 


fring. 


1? 
IT] 


hi 


- 31 
Lalit 


you ar so fe or 


The 


behavior 


See SO 


or drunk or 
the ] 


few ma 


vistrates watched 


Ves and 


of their people very diligently, and no 
man who did not live decently and rever 


ently eould long « 
The 


very 


scape their punishment 
and the 
under 


rebuke. sensitive 
suffered their rigor, 
and those who were naturally gay and of 
high spirits found it 


o be 


or Weak 


kee nly 


and 
always on their guard not 


very irks Erie 


painful t 


to jest too often or amuse themselves 
overmuch. Sometimes the reason of a 
high-wrought nature would break down 
under the burden of stern doetrine and 
colorless living put upon it by church 


and state. But the strong and natural- 
lv grave men who predominated in the 
staid towns found it a fine tonie to 
be so governed, and were confirmed in 


their strength and self-control. 


New Haven and Connecticut 


eould 
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STUYVESANT’S BOWERY HOUSI 


red the orderly peace and pros 


pe ritv of Massachusetts more if thes 


had found her juster and more generous 


in the part she plaved in the government 
1 the contederation. In that they 
deemed hers Itish. Che colonies had 
an equal vote in the council of the con 
federation, but were obliged by the arti 


contribute to its 
but 
which 
Massachusetts. 


She therefore opposed all occasion of ex 


eles of their union to 


expenses, not equally, in proportion 


their population, threw -much 


the heaviest burden upon 


nm ma which she was no 


pelise tters in 
particularly interested. 


to hi Ip Ni W 


injuries which the 


herself 
llaven ire 
Duteh 
had done her in the South River; she 


part in levy 


] 
vould not vote 


r the 


redress f¢ 
refused to take 
Duteh 


commissioners ot the 


ubsolutely 


ng war on thi when the 


other 
contederation 

England herself 
Ni the rlands; 


Is upon all 


voted it. when Was at 


var with the and she de 
] 


manded = to brought 


eoods 


from the other colonies into Boston, be 
eause the ceontederation sustained Con 
neecticut’s mght to charge tolls at the 
mouth of the Connecticut River. It 


seemed a profitless partnership enough 
Plymouth and Connecticut, but most 


of all to New 


] 
from the 


Haven, which had suffered 
most Dutch. 

‘| he Wal be tween Kneland and Hlolland 
off before it actual conflict 
the Duteh 


blew came to 


between and the English in 
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Am rica, Mas- 


thanks to 


sachusetts’s breach of her 
agreement with her con- 
fed rates, and New Neth- 
erland began to show. it- 
self stronger than ever, 
under a new Governor, 

no very wise man, but 
much better than Van 
Twiller and = Wieft and 
the rest of the foolish 
men who had preceded 
him. Peter Stuyvesant 
had been sent over as 


with 


L647. 
figure 


Ciovernor in 


odd 


made an 


his wooden leg, marvel 
lously contrived with 
bands and ornaments— of 


silver, and the sly burgh 


ers of the simple - man 


nered New World made 


a jest of his pretentious way of carrying 
himself by ealling him = their “ grand 
Museovy Duke.” But he moved about 


show ot 


he did 


with a certain 


for all that, if 


among them 


and dignity 


rores 
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BEFORE 


have to limp at the business, and he 
made men unde rstand at least that he 
was a person to be obeyed. Ile was 
quite as truculent and violent of temper 
and arbitrary as Kieft had been betore 
him: but he was much more efficient, 
and was able to come to an understand- 
ing with his neighbors, both on the 
Sound and within the South River. In 
1650 a treaty was at last agreed upon 
with the English which fixed the boun 


daries between their settlements and 





the Duteh, reserving on the Connecticut 
itself only the fort ot Good ILope and 
the little plot of ground about it; and 
though thi people at Hartford neverthe- 
less seized and appropriated that also, 
onee for all, when they heard of the war 
between the Netherlands and the com- 
monwealth at home (1654), that was 
ho great loss, and did hot disturb thr 
boundaries which had been drawn be- 
vond Greenwich on the mainland and 
across Long Island at Oyster Bay. Stuy- 
vesant more than compensated himself 
for the loss of Good Tlope; for that same 
vear (1654) he took a foree that could 
not be withstood to tha South River, 
and conclusively put an end to. the 
Swedish power there, making the river 
once more a part of New Netherland, 
not to be disputed again by Sweden. 
Death the while thrust his hand 
into the affairs of New England, and 
sadly shifted the parts men were to play 
there. In 1647, the year Stuyvesant 


came, Mr. llooker had been taken, leay 


© BEFORE 
BY ELEANO 


l is the hour when faints 
That hour when all th 
The low wind sleeps, 1 


And drops the bee Into 
Now the last wears swalle W 
And earth he clasped hy 


Now the round notes of 
Peace on the scented lan 


Now SOrTTOW fades als fades 
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ing no such shrewd and kindly  states- 
man and pastor behind him; and in 
1649, the vear the king died upon the 
seattold, John Winthrop departed, the 
man who had founded Massachusetts, 
and who had seemed its stay and prop. 
Then Mr. Cotton died (1652); to be fol- 
lowed, scarcely six months later, by Mr. 
Dudley. Mr. Haynes went in 1654, and 
the gentle Winslow in 1655; and then 
Standish, the bluff soldier, who had car- 
ried so many of Plymouth’s burdens at 
the first (1656), and Bradford, the plea- 
sant gentleman and scholar, whom all 
had loved and trusted (1657). Last of all, 
Mr. Eaton was taken (1658), and New 
IHlaven mourned her grave and_ princely 
merchant and Governor as one whom she 
could not replace. The first generation 
of leaders had passed away; men of a new 
kind were to take their places. 

Endecott still lived, to be elected 
Governor year after year till he died 
(1665); but many years in the wilder- 
ness had done little to soften his hard 
rigor against those who offended, though 
it were never so little, against the law 
or order of the colony, whether in mat 
ters of life or doctrine. Ile was 
quick to bring men and women. alike 
to punishment for slight offences; and 
the days of his rule were darkened by 
the execution of several Quakers who 
had retused to quit the colony when 
bidden. The air cleared a little of such 
distempe rs when he was gone. 

tO BE CONTINUED. 


NIGHT 
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the long gold day, 
spent world sighs to rest, 
i lilies idly sway, 


the rose’s breast. 


wheels on high, 
sv light: 


Soon the first star shall gleam in the still sky, 


the eool arms of night. 


j 


stless birds are dead, 
id and shimmering [ea 5 
the sunset red, 


And with the tender night comes peace to m« 
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GUNN PLACED A HAND, WHICH LACKED TWO 
FINGERS, ON HIS” BREAST AND BOWED AGAIN 
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\LA N « ! Si why over th Id fone 
ridge nd averting | ga from 

4 the dark river with it il ( tt 
d with some satisfaction towards the 

eble lights at mall towi on the 
ther si HY iked with the painful, 
oreed | sti | ot ome who las alr ady 
trudged far. His worsted hose, where they 
vere not darned, wer 1 holes, and his 


and knee-breeches were rusty with 


but he straightened himselt 
rhe cl 1 the end the bridge and 
epped out bravely the taverns which 
din the row faci he qua 
lle passed the ** Queen Ant 1 mer 
et shop—without pausi and atte 
ice ape he * Royal Geon ind 
Trusty Ancl * kept on his way 
vnere th Golden Key” hung out a 
ded embl It was the best house in 
Ul S nha } ! ed by the gentry 


swaggering air entered 1 walked 
} 4 
dly into comree-? ! 
The room was empty, but a bright fire 
led pl asant change to the chill 
October air outside. He drew up a chair, 
and placing his feet on the fend eX 


osed his tatte red sole s to the | aze, as a 
aiter who had just seen him enter the 


oom came and stood aggressively inside 


, 7 J ** °F 1 
Brandy and water,” said the stranger; 


Che COTTE "( m 3 ) g emen 
taving in the house,” said the waiter. 
The stranger tor k his feet from the 


fender, and rising slowly, walked towards 


m. Ile was a short man and thin, but 


} “= ‘ ; 3 
there Was something so menacing m His 





fearsome in 


f 


titude, and somethi 

stony brown eves, that the other, de 
pite his disgust for ill-dressed pp ople, 
ved back uneasily. 


Brandy and water, hot,” ré peated the 


ROGERS 
JACOBS 


‘Stop!’ said the other, imperiously 
‘What’s the name of the landlord here? 

* Mullet,” said the fellow, sulkily. 

‘Send him to me,” said the other, rv 
suming his seat; “and hark you, my 
friend, more civility, or ’twill be thi 
worse for you.” 

He stirred the log on the fire with his 
‘oot until a shower of sparks whirled up 
the chimney. The door opened, and the 
landlord, with the waiter behind him, en 
red the room, but he still gazed placidly 

the glowing embers. 

“What do you want?” demanded the 
landlord, in a deep voice. 

The stranger turned a little weazened 
vellow face and grinned him familiar- 
lv. 

‘Send that fat raseal of yours away 
he said, slowly. 

The landlord started at his voice and 
eyed him closely; then he signed to the 


4] 


man to withdraw, and closing the door 
behind him, stood silently watehing his 
visitor. 

‘You didn’t expect to see me, Rogers,” 
said the latter. 

“My name’s Mullet,” said the other, 
-ternly. “ What do you want?” 

“Oh, Mullet?” said the other, in sur 
prise. “I’m afraid I’ve made a mistake, 
then. I thought you were my old ship- 
mate Captain Rogers. It’s a foolish mis- 
take of mine, as I’ve no doubt Rogers 


You never had a 


was hanged years ago. 


brother named Rog rs did you‘ 


ss 
/ 


“T say again, what do you want?” de- 
manded the other, advancing upon him. 

* Since you’re so good,” said the other, 
*“T want new clothes, food and lodging 
of the best, and my pockets filled with 
money.” 

“You had better go and look for all 
those things, then,” said Mullet. “ You 
won't find them here.” 

“Av!” said the other, rising. ‘“ Well 


weil ‘Phere was a hundred e@uineas on 
’ ,’ 
e nead of mv oid shipmate Rogers some 


ne 


en 


ee 


ls 
¥ 9 


een 
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ti Pil see wheth t has God for your ow: nful soul, that th 
De de \ hh me ¢ hot Vv Xf again. 
It | g u a hundred guineas, teen years is a long nap,” said 
said the innkeeper, repressing his passion Gunn, carelessly; “ what a godsend it ‘ll 
| nig] ( “vou uld not be be for you to have me by you to remind 
tisfied.” vou of old times! Why, you are lookin 
“ Read 7” said ( lug, man; the honest innkeeper to t 
strangt p nded ht. hfe! Gad! who’s the girl?’ 
W ? Ile rose and made a clumsy bow as 
H ( e sp ind thi g or eightee! after a moment’s hes 
3 his pocket ( { n at the door, crossed over to thi 
pis 5 «Uhe l epel a il InnkKeeper 
rame, edged tov ds him I’m bus I cle said the latt 
sd Keep l ais Lee ¢ S d a] somewhat ste 
p, qui Ce * Our bus said Gunn, with a 
(he innkeeper, in no wise disturbed ther bow is finished [s this ul 
sto d iy calmly, and ring- daughter, Rog Mullet 7 
e be red some spiri Then “ My step-daughter,” was the repl 
. a ed to the het Gunn placed a hand, which lacked 
am nd tl 32 sile fingers, on his breas nd bowed agai 
: 0 uiter had lett the roon ‘One of your f s oldest triends 
rf The stranger raised his glass | said, smoothly; n allen on e\ 
My old d Captain Roget ie «days; I’m sur itle heart wall 
s SOLET nd 1 vy he ne T { pleased to he ir that v l od ather has 
his deserts!’ requested me ra nie to make h 
\ ve you come ¢ house my home 
11 1 Mullet, * Any friend « y tather’s is wel 
Pp ! \ ul ( r,. ais to me, sir,” said re girl, coldly She | 
30 1 MOK y I C‘ap- a l eeper Tt hiss ¢ ld-look 
Rogers | nost forget the guest, and conscious of something strain 
but I have jus mped from n- 1 in the ain e him a little bow 
d ul ed 1 « tv-odd miies, quitted the rox 
{ least if seen ur damned “ You insist upon staying, then?” sa 
y e-] wain ind now I’ve Mullet, after a paus 
found ing y. Give me “ More than ever,” replied Gunn, wit! 
é ( i leer wards the door. “ Why, vou don 
The innkeeper, without a word, drew a think I’m Captain? You s 
or p et, knov hetter tl Ee 
cll ie table, pushed “ Life is sweet,” said the othe 
ls ] “ Avy,” assented Gunn, “so sweet th 
Enough t] : the you will share things with me to keep it 
er, pocket - “in future it is “No,” said the other, with great calm 
halves D’ye hear me? Halves! And [ am man « izh t ve a better re 
I’ here and see I g on.” 
He sat back in his e meeting ‘No psalm-singing,” said Gunn, coars 
{ othe hatred with a gaze as steady | “And look cheerful, you old buee: 
his own, replaced his pistol neer. Look as a man should look wh 
\ nice snug harbor after our man has just met an old friend never to k 
1 he continued. ‘“ Ship es we him again.” 
re es we'll be while Nick He eyed his man expectantly and pu 
Gunn 18 alive, you shall nev want Tor his hand to his pocket again, but the ] 
>! ympan Lord! Dk tu remember the keeper’s face was troubled, and he gazed 
Dutch bi d the fat frightened mate?” stolidly at the fire 
[ | rotten it,” said tl ther, “See what fifteen vears’ honest. d 
l eying | teadfast] | e for- life does for us,” grinned the intruder. 
gotter any things. For ( s | The other made no reply, but rising 
Cl honest lif P) slowly, walked to the door without a word 
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Landlord,” cried Gunn, bringing his 
naimed hand sharply down on the table. 
The innkeeper turned and regarded 


“ Send me in some supper,” said Gunn; 
‘the best you have, and plenty of it, and 
lave a room prepared. ‘The best.” 

The door closed silently, and was open- 


] } 
ed a iit 


tle later by the dubious George 
coming in to set a bountiful repast. 
Gunn, after cursing him for his slow 
ness and awkwardness, drew his chair to 
the table - and made the m« al of on sel- 


dom able to satisfy his hunger. He fin- 


shed at last, and after sitting for some 
me smoking with his legs sprawled on 
the fender, rang for a candle and de- 


inded to be shown to his room. 

His proceedings when he entered it 
were but a poor compliment to his host. 
Not until he had peked and pried into 
every corner did he close the door. Then, 

content with locking it, he tilted a 
hair beneath the handle, and placing his 
pistol beneath his pillow, fell fast asleep. 

Despite his tatigue he was early astir 
next morning. Breakfast was laid for 

in the eotfee-room, and his’ brow 
larkened. He walked into the corridor, 
itter trying various doors, enter- 
ed a small sitting-room, where his host 

id daughter sat at breakfast, and with 

easy assurance drew a chair to tli 


re. The innkeeper helped him without 
ord, but the girl’s hand shook under 


e as she passed nim some cotee., 
‘As soft a bed as ever I slept in,” he 
Thiel ced. 
I hope tl vou slept well,” said the 
rl, « lly. 
Like a ehild, d Gunn, gravely 
n easy conscience. Eh, Mullet ¢” 


Che innkeeper nodded and went on eat 
ng. The other, after another remark or 
two, followed his example, glancing oe 
easionally with warm approval at the 
beauty of the girl, who sat at the head of 
the table. 

‘A sweet girl,’ he remarked, as she 
withdrew at the end of the meal; “ and 
no mother, I presum« 

“ No mother,” repeated the other. 

Gunn sighed and shook his head. 

“A sad ease, truly,’ he murmured. 
1. Poor 
ul, if she but knew! Well, we must tind 






No mother and such a guardian 


her a husband.” 
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Ile looked down as he spoke, and 
eatching sight of his rusty clothes and 
his 


broken shoes, clapped his hand t 
pocket, and with a glance at his hast, sal- 
lied out to renew his wardrobe. The inn- 
keeper, with an inscrutable face, watched 
him down the quay, then with bent head 


he returned to the house and fell to work 


on his accounts. 

In this work Gunn, returning an hour 
later, clad from head to foot in new ap- 
offered to assist him. Mullet hesi- 
but made no demur, neither did he 


] 
parel, 

] 
tated, 


join in the eestasies which his new part- 


ner displayed at the sight of the profits. 
(;unn put some more gold into his new 
pockets, and throwing himself back in 
chair, called loudly to George to bring 
him some drink. 

In less than a month the intruder was 
the virtual master of the “ Golden Key.” 
Resistance on the part of the legitimate 
owner became more and more feeble, the 
slightest objection on his part drawing 
from the trueulent Gunn dark allusions 
to his past and threats against his future, 

: 1 


which for the sake of his daughter he 
( muld not ignore. lis health began to 
fail, and Joan watched with perplexed 


} 


situation which 


terror the growth of a 
was in a tair way of becoming unbear 
able 


The arrogance of Gunn knew no 
bounds. The matds learned to trembk 
at his polite grin, or his worse freedom, 


1 


and the men shrank appalled from his 
profane wrath. George, after ten years’ 
service, was brutally dismissed, and 1 
fusing to aecept dismissal from his hands, 
appealed to his master. The innkeeper 
confirmed it, and with lack-lustre eves 
fenced feebly when his daughter Joan, 
regardless of Gunn’s presence, indignant 
ly appealed to him. 


ae i 
Che man was rude to my friend, my 


( 

lear,” he said, dispiritedly. 
“If he was rude, it was because Mr. 

(Grunn deserved it,” said Joan, hotly. 

Gunn laughed uproariously. 

“Gad, my dear, I like you!” he cried 
slapping his leg. * You’re a girl of spirit. 
Now I will make you a fair offer. If you 
ask for George to stay, stay he shall, 

a favor to your sweet self.” 
The girl trembled. 
“Who is master here?” she demanded, 


turning a full eve on her father. 
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( sts @1 nehed 
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Linh eepel 5 Tact \ Ss 
brow grew wet. For 


thing peeped out of his 


sat down in his chair 


) 1 
VY rngered Dis Chin. 
speak d Gunn, re 
i nuch satistaction, 


nd vour money go 
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Der The oO her 
1 nery yushy 
ping the g adel Os, 
1 , 
» much of tl said 
Was never one 


Stee? 
voung, and has 
pleadingl, at the 
‘e trembled. Gunn 
with a sat 
the room without a 


‘Golden Kev eTrew 


Gunn domi- 
his vile pers mality 
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nis nei 
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‘lined to interfere. Gunn appointed ser 


own choosing—brazen maids 


vants of his 


ind foul-mouthed men. The old patrons 
j uent the * Golden ne ig and 


eased to Tres 
ts bed-rooms stoo 


scarcely deigned to take an order from 


Joan, and the men spoke to her familiar 


of all this the innk eper, 





wih Daca ¢ mplained Once or twice ot 
vertigo, \ seized with i fit 

Joat Vil o him for protection 
gainst ie bru dvanees ot Gunn, 
found him lving 1 a heap behind the 
door of his small ofttice, and in her fear 
ealled loudly for assistance. A little knot 
ot servants < leet l and Si vl regarding 
him stupidly One made a brutal jest 
Gunn, pre ng through the throng, turn 
ed the senseless body ov with his too 
ind cursing vilely dered them to carry 
it up stairs 

Until the surgeon came, Joan, kneeling 
by the bed, held on to the senseless hand 
is her only protection against the evil 
faces of Gunn and his protégés. Gunn 
himself was taken aback, the innkeeper’s 
dea me by no means suiting 
his ¢ 

I was a man of few words 
and tewer attainments, but under his 


le lnnkKeeper, alter a io 
Phe 


opened, and he looked in 


ministrations th 
interval, rallied. half-elosed eyes 
+ ] " 
fashion 


a da A’ d 


at his surroundings. Gunn drove the ser 


nah ot 
nd 


med the 


and quest! 





answers were vague a 

; . 

h Latin. Freedom trom 
: ‘ 

‘les of all kinds Was 1) 


upon, and Joan was installed as 


ith a promise of speedy assistance. 


hurse, ' 


The assistance arrived late in the day 


in the shape of an elderly woman, whos« 
Spartan treatment of her patients had 
helped many along the silent road. She 
commenced her reign by punching the 
sick man’s pillows, and having shaken 


him into consciousness by this means, 
gave him a dose of physic, after first 
tasting it herself from the bottle. 

After the first rally the innkeeper be- 
gan to fail slowly. It was seldom that 


he understood what was said to him, and 


pitiful to the beholder to see in his in 
ter\ ils of cons 


‘lousness his timid anxiety 


to earn the good-will of the all-powerful 


; 1 “7 
(yunn tis strength aeciined until as 
stance Wa 1eCCaecG urn iin ili lt 
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bed, and his great sinewy hands were for- 
aver trembling and fidgeting on the cov- 
erlet. 

Joan, pale with grief and fear, tend- 
ed him assiduously. Her step-father’s 
strength had been a pr verb in the town, 
and many a hasty citizen had felt the 
streneth of his arm. The increasing law- 
lessness of the house filled her with dis- 
may, and the coarse attentions of Gunn 
became more persistent than ever. She 
took her meals in the sick-room, and di- 
vided her time between that and her own. 

Gunn himself was in a dilemma. With 
Mullet dead, his power was at an end, and 
his visions of wealth dissipated. He re- 

ved to feather his nest immediately, 
1e surgeon. The sur- 


the nurse 


and interviewed tl 
geon was ominously reticent, 
cheerfully ghoulish. 

“Four days I give him,” she said, 
calmly; “four blessed days, not but what 
he might slip away at any moment.” 

Gunn let one day of the four pass, and 
then, choosing a time when Joan was [rom 
the room, entered it for a little quiet con- 
versation. The innkeeper’s eyes were 
open, and, what was more to the purpose, 
intelligent. 

‘You're cheating the hangman after 

|’ snarled Gunn. “Tm off to swear 
an information.” 

Che other, by a great effort, turned his 
heavy head and fixed his wistful eyes on 
him. 

“ Merey!” he whispered. “ For her 
sake—give me—a little time!” 

“To slip your cable, I suppose,” quoth 
Gunn. ‘“ Where’s your money? Where’s 
your hoard, you miser ?” 

Mullet closed his eyes. He opened 
them again slowly and strove to think, 
while Gunn watched him narrowly. When 
he spoke, his utterance was thick and 
labored. 

“Come to-night,” he muttered, slowly 
‘Give me—time—I will make your 
your fortune. But the nurse—watches.” 

‘T’ll see to her,’ said Gunn, with a 
grin. “ But tell me now, lest you die 
first.” 

“You will—let Joan—have a share?” 
panted the innkeeper. 

“Yes, ves,” said Gunn, hastily. 

The innkeeper strove to raise himself 
in the bed, and then fell back again ex 


hausted as Joan’s step was heard on the 
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stairs. Gunn gave a savage glance of 


warning at him, and barring the progress 
of the girl at the door, attempted to sa 
lute her. Joan came in pale and trem- 
bling, and falling on her knees by the 


bed-side, took her father’s hand in hers 
mid wept over it. The innkeeper gave a 
faint groan, and a shiver ran _ througli 
his body. 

[t was nearly an hour after midnight 
that Nick Gunn, kicking off his shces, 
went stealthily out on to the landing. <A 
little light came from the partly open 
door of the sick-room, but all else was in 
blackness. He moved along and peered 

The nurse was sitting in a high-backed 
oak chair by the fire. She had slipped 
down in the seat, and her untidy head 
hung on her bosom. <A glass stood on the 
small oak table by her side, and a solitary 
eandle on the high mante l-piece diffused 
a sickly light. Gunn entered the room, 
and tinding that the sick man was dozing, 
shook him roughly. 

The innkeeper opened his eyes and 
gazed at him blankly. 

“Wake, you fool,” said Gunn, shaking 
him again. 

The other roused and muttered sone 
thing ineoherently. Then he © stirred 
slightly. 

“The nurse,” he whispered. 

“ She’s safe.enouw,” said Gunn. “ I’ve 
seen to that.” 

He erossed the room lightly, and stand- 
ing before the unconscious woman, in- 
spected her closely and raised her in the 
chair. lJler head fell limply over the 
arm. 

“ Dead?” inquired Mullet, in a fearful 
whisper. 

“ Drugged,” said Gunn, shortly. “ Now 
speak up, and be lively.” 

The innkeeper’s eves again travel 
the direetion of the nurse. 

“The men,” he whispered; “the ser- 
vants.”’ 

“Dead drunk and asleep,” said Gunn, 
biting the words. “The last day would 
hardly rouse them. Now will you speak. 
damn you!” 

“T must take care—of Joan,” said 
the father. 

Gunn shook his clinched hand at him. 

“ My money—is hidden,” said the other. 


“ Promise me on—your oath—J oan.” 
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. és ; ] . + #¢ . 
Ay, ay, & wied Gunn; how many der at the silent tigure of the hurse, and 
tT?) } ] . i +} ; +) 
re times ¢ bili n rry her, and she snati put his weight on the Wisting nhgure on 
Whi I « Sk give he Speak e bed. 


UDe u ol! It’s not r you to make “You drugged the hag, good Gunn,’ 


s. Where is *€ he continued. lo-morrow morning, 


Le ent over, but Mullet, exhausted (Gunn, they will find ul im your room 


th his efforts, had closed his eves again, dead, and if one of the scum you brought 
1 urned | ead. into my house be charged with the mur- 
Where is it, damn vou?” said Gunn, der, so much the better. When I am well, 
tween his clinched teetl they will go. Iam already feeling a little 
Mullet opened his eyes again, glanced bit stronger, Gunn, as you see, and in a 
rfull; 1 the | whisper ionth I hope to be about again.” 
\ led Ile averted his fa nd for time 
S S { ( ed sternly and wat ully at the door 
his 1 2 ! Che h ros slowly to h reet and tak 
vest } R ne, and a the dead man his arms, bore hin 
ce a bar of iron ov his back pinned slowly and carefully to his room, and laid 
down across the bed him a huddled heap on the tloor. Swiftly 
You 1!” hissed a tierce voice in his and noiselessly he put the dead man’s 
“T’ve got you—Captain Rogers at shoes on and turned his pockets insice 
service, and now you may tell h out, kicked a rug cut of place, and put a 
( ll you can. Shout it, you spawn guinea on the floor. Then he stole cau 
Shout it!” iously down stairs, and s 1 small door 
L] rose 1n the bed, nd w th suddet at the back open. A dog barked Iran 
ent flung tl ther over on his tieally, and he hurried back to his room 
Gunn’s eyes were starting from ‘The nurse still slumbered by the fire. 
head, and he writhed convulsively. She awoke in the morning shivering 
I thought you were a sharper man, with the cold, and being jealous of hi 
Si id Rog 8, St I] in the same hot reputation, r¢ kindled the tire, and mea 
s he r d his grip a little; suring out the dose which the invalid 
re too simple, you hound! When should have taken, threw it away. On 
u first threatened me I resolved to kill these uneonsecious preparations for an 
u Then vou thr ied my daught alibi Captain Rogers gazed through half 
sh that you had nine lives, that I closed lids, and then turning his grim 
hem all. Keep still!” face to the wall, waited for the inevitabl 


TWO FRIENDS 
BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


< him who needs must chop the stone, 


lust pluck the root up, murder beast and bird 

Then label with a very buteher’s word 

The bleeding pieces Th ugh he build his throne 
} 


On brittle stalks and hollow carcass bone, 
Still by a princely purpose is he stirred; 


snowledge long deferred, 


—_ 
f 
J 
f 


Kind Nature counts him in among her own. 


But him I love the Muses make their eare 


Leading his feet wherever he may go, 
To spell the gentle magie of the air, 
() lden boueg!l nd darkest bri <s that flow 


He has my heart; for pe rfect things and fair 


He fin ls, and leaves them fairer than they grow. 
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\ Cel re? \ oO jeave 
his othee. Never in his life had he 


iid so late in “the halls of industry,” 


he called his place of occupation. The 
w eases he had won so brilliantly and 
th sueh eertainty since the beginning 
his ecAreer | I id studied at night in 


; Juxurious bed-room in the great white 


K Ise among the maple son the hill 

In every ease, as at the trial of J seph 
Nadeau, the man who murdered the tim- 
l } ° 1° ° 
er-merchant, the first preyudice and ani 
sity of judge and jury had given way 
wl before thie deep seelng sinuous 


nd, which had as rare a power of anal 


s Ss Tor gene rali ratiol and reduced 

+ - + 
asses of evidence to sentenees, and sen- 
teneces to phrases; and verdicts had been 


ven against all personal prejudice, to be 
lowed outside the court by the old an 
tipathy, the old prejudice, the old look 
askance at the man ealled Beauty Steele. 
To him it had made no difference at 
ime. He cared for neither praise 

1 blame. In his actions a materialist, 
in his mind he was a logician, a watcher 
life, a battled Inquire r whose refuge 
| habits had 

five years become a personal insult to 
1. 


ial 


is irony, and whose persona 


phe stan 


‘ds polite society and puritan 
morality had set up. Perhaps the insult 
was intended, for irregularities were com 
itted with an insolent disdain for ap 
id nothing secretly; his 
him who eared to 


d. He played ecards, he talked agnos 


é : . a 
‘1sm, he went on shooting expeditions 


which became orgies, he drank openly in 
zaloons—he whose forefathers had been 
gentlemen of King George, and who sac 


‘iticed all in the great American revolu 


ion for honor and _ loyalty tatesmen, 


writers, politicians, distinguished men 
rom whom he had direct inheritances 
through the stirring forees and strength 
ening labors in the building up of laws 
1 in a new land. Why he 


and civilization 
chose to be as he was—if he did choose- 


alone could answer. His personality 


had impressed itself upon the world, first 
by its idiosynerasies and afterwards by 
its enigmatical excesses. 

What was he thinking of as he laid 
the papers away in the tin box in a 
drawer, locked it, and put the key in his 


pocket? He had found to the smallest 


detail Billy’s iniquity, and he was now 
ready to shoulder the responsibility, to 


save the man, who he knew was seares 
worth the saving. But Kathleen—there 
was what gave him pause. As he turned 
to the window and looked out over the 
square he shuddered. He thought of the 
exchange of documents he had made with 
her that day, and he had a sense of sat 
istaction. This defaleation of Billy’s 
would cripple him, for money had flown 
these last few years. He had had heavy 
losses, and he had dug deep into his eap- 
ital. Down past the square ran a cool 
avenue of beeches to the water, and he 
eould see his yacht at anchor. On the 
other side of the water, far down the 
shore, was a house which had been begun 
as a summer cottage, and had ended in 
heing a mansion. A few Moorish pillars 
brought from Algiers for the decoration 
of the entran 2. had necessitated the rais- 
ing of the roof, and then all had to be in 
proportion, and the cottage became like 
an appenage to a palace. So it had 
gone, and he had eared so little about it 
all, and for the consequences. He had 


this day secured Kathleen from abso- 


lute poverty, no matter what happened, 
and that had its comfort. His eyes wan- 
dered among the trees. He could see the 


} 


vellow feathers of the oriole and eate} 


Begur nuary 
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THE RIGHT 


What is there given us?—Food and some 
raiment, 
roiling to reach to some Patmian haven, 
Giving up all for uncertain repayment, 


Feeding the raven 


Striving to peer through the infinite azure, 
Alternate turning to earthward and fall- 
ing, 
Measuring life with Damastian measure, 
Finite, appalling. 


What does it matter? They passed who 
with Homer 
Poured out the wine at the feet of their 
idols: 
Passing, what found they? ‘To-come a mis- 
nomer, ' 
It and their idols 


Sacristan, acolyte, player, or preacher, 


Kach to his otlice, but who holds the key ' 
Death, only death—thou, the ultimate 
teacher, 


Will show it to me. . 


And when the forts and the barriers fall, 

Shall we then find One the true, the al- 

mighty, 
Wisely to speak with the worst of us all— 
\h. \phrodit 
Waiting, I turn from the futile, the human, 
Gone is the life of me, laughing with 
youth 
Steals to learn all in the face of a woman, 
Mendicant Truth! 

Rising with a little bitter laugh, and 
murmuring the last lines, he thrust the 
papers into a drawer, locked it, and go 
ing quickly from the room, he went down 
stairs. His horse and cart were waiting 
for him, and he got in. 

“ Tome, sir?” asked the groom. 

“No. The Céte Dorion!” he answered, 


the night. 


and they sped away throug] 


() NE, two, three, four, five, six miles. 
I he sharp click of the iron hoots on 
the road; the strong rush of the river; the 
sweet smell of the maple and the pungent 
balsam: the dank rich odor of the cedar 
wamp ; the ery ol the loon from th 
water: the flaming crane in the fishing 
boat: the fisherman, spear in hand, star 
he dark waters tinged with 
the voice of a lonely settler 
keeping time to the ping of the axe as, 
engthening out his dav to nightly weari- 


ness, he felled a tree: river-drivers’ camps 


spotted along the shore; huge eribs or 


rafts which had swung down the great 
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stream for scores of miles, the immense 
oars motionless, the little houses on the 
timbers blinking with light; and from 
cheertul raftsmen coming the old fa 


{ 


miliar song of the rivers: 


“Hn roulant, ma boule roulant, 
En roulant ma boule!” 

Not onee had Charley Steele turned his 
head as the horse sped on. His face was 
kept straight along the line of the road; 
he seemed not to see or to hear, to be 
unresponsive to sound or scene. The 
monocle at his eve was like a veil to hide 
the soul, a defence against inquiry, itsel1 
the unceasing question, a sort of battery 
thrown forward, a kind of field-casemat 
for a lonely besieged spirit. 

It was full of suggestion. It might 
have been the glass behind which showed 
some medieval relic, the body of some 
ancient Egyptian king whose life had 
been spent in doing wonders and making 
signs—the primitive, anthropomorphi 
being. He might have been a stone man, 
for any motion that he made. Yet if you 
had looked at him closely you would hav« 
seen that there was a strange and power 
ful « 
ot the sardonic over the whole face. 

What is the good? the face asked. What 
is there worth doing? it said. What a 
limitless futility! it urged, fain to be 


liscontent in the eye, a kind of glaz 


contradicted too, as the grim melancholy 


of the figure suggested. 
“To be an animal and soak in the 
world,” he thought to himself, “that is 
} 7 © ® md ® 
natural: and the unnatural is eciviliza- 
tion, and the cheap adventure of the mind 
into fields of batiling speculation, lighted 


‘ é ; * : ‘ 
ckering intelligences of dead 


by. the th 

speculators, whose seats we have bought 

in the great stock-exchange of mortality, 

and exhaust our lives in paying for. To 

eat, to drink, to lie fallow, indifferent to 
: 


what comes after, to roam like the de 


and to fight like th tiger- 


Ile came to a dead stop in his think- 
ine. “To fight lke the tiger!” Ik 


turned his head quickly now to wher 
ing 


And when a man in the fight goes do 
Why, we will carry him home!” 


* To tight like the tiger!” Ravage—th 
struggle to possess from all the world 
what one wished for one’s self, and to di 
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“Well, if he ain’t a queer dick! A regu- 
lar ’centric—but a regular brick, cutting 

wide swath as he goes! Ile’s a tip-top 
per; and he’s a sort of tough too—a sort 
f a kind of a tough. Well, it’s none of 
my business. Get up!” he added to the 


feulty, he drove back a mile to the 
‘ ° 1 1 
lavern Maréchal for his beer and mutton 
- ] 
| white whiske \ 
aie ; re ts Dita 
Charley stepped on briskly, his shining 
Roos al ‘ a cet 
eather snoes, straw hat, and igent cane 
ae ir 
In no good Keeping With tii primitive 


i 
surroundings. He was thinking that he 
had never been in such a mood for talk 
with Suzon Charlemagne. Charlemagne’ 
vern of the Céte Dorion was known 


half a provinee, and its patrons car 


’ 
ried news of it half across a continent. 
Suzon Charlemagn i rl of the } yple, 
, »] fy nile y y 
a tave l a l ULKID coarse 
, ’ 
river-drivers But he thought of her 
. ' ’ 
I wh ne! qaark rowh eves he r 
rong fine and, her supple body, thx 
, 
ey precision ) he every movement 
} ’ > 2 1 
nd the alert precision of her bra ner 
) 
nstinet that Clove through wastes ) 





iccurate as that which ran along the 
ifle-barrel with th red deer in view. 
Suzon Charlemagne no company for 
Charley Steele 4 \ scandal for the Littl 
City? What did it matter? He had en- 


ie ' aye? 
tered into other people’s lives to-day, had 
played their games with them and fot 
' ' -s 3 mi 

them, and now he would play his own 


game, live his own life in his own way 
through the rest of this day. He thirsted 
for some sort of combat, for th sharp 
contrasts of life, for the common and the 


} 


iirsted even for the whit 


vhiskey against which he had warned his 
groom. He was reckless—not blindly, but 


wilfully, 


daringly, wildly reekless—ear 
ing not at all what chance or fate or pen- 
Itvy might come in his way. 

“What do I care?” he said to himself. 
I shall never squeal at any penalty. | 
shall never say in the great round-up that 
I was weak and I fell. Ul take my gruel 
expecting it, not fearing it—if there is 
to be any gruel anywhere, or any round 
up anywhere, but here!” 

A figure suddenly appeared coming 


round the bend of the road before him. 


It was Rouge Gosselin. Rouge Gosselin 








licious foppery made Charley 


] 4 
hn nad nor. gone 


om he had great 


th hha : 
he With Nis slx-] 
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raised his hat eavalierly to Suzon Charle- 
Magne, who nodded friendlily, and look 
ing round on the men without apparently 
seeing them, he came up to Suzon with a 
smile and shook hands with her. 

“ Brandy, please!” he said. “ Why do 
I drink, do you say?” he added, as she 
placed the bottle and glass before him. 

She was silent for an instant, then shi 
said, gravely, “ Perhaps because you lik« 
it; perhaps because something was left 
out of you when you were made, and 

She paused and went no further, for a 
red-shirted river-driver with brass rings 
in his ears came close to them and eal] 
ed grutiy for whiskey. He glowered at 
Charley, who looked at him indolently, 
then raised his glass towards Suzon and 
drank the brandy. 

“Pish!” said Red Shirt, and turning 
round, joined his comrades. It was clear 
he was anxious for a pretext to quarrel. 

“ Perhaps because you like it; perhaps 
because something was left out of you 
| 


when you were made!” Charley smiled 


pleasantly as Suzon came over to him 
again. “ You’ve answered the question,” 
he said, “and struck the thing at the 
centre. Which is it? The difticulty to 
decide which has divided the world. 
If it’s only a physical craving, it means 
hat we are materialists naturally, and 
hat the soil from which the grape came 
is the soil that’s in us; that it is the body 
feeding on itself all the time; that like 
returns to like, and we live a little to- 
gether, and then mould together for ever 
and ever, amen. If it isn’t a natural 
craving—like to like—it’s a proof of im- 
mortality, for it represents the wild wish 
to forget the world,to be in another medi 
um. [am only myself when I am drunk. 
Liquor makes me human. At other times 


I’m only Charley Steele! Now isn’t it 
funny, this sort of talk here?” 


li 


“T don’t know about that.” she an- 


swered, “if, as you say, it’s natural. This 
tavern’s the only place I have to think in, 
and what seems to you funny is a sort of 
ordinary faet to me.” 
T 
| 


= = ; ; 
rht again, ma belle Suzon. No- 


til Lal 
thing’s incongruous. ITve never felt so 
much like singing psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs as when I’ve been drink- 
ing. I remember the last time I was 
squiffy I sang all the way home that old 


nursery hymn: 
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rainst him, he had irresistibly 


way to their judgment—not 
iN their hearts, but gov 
minating their intelligene 


Whenever he had done this he had beet 


hard, was in a mental worl 


° ) 
drink, serene, clear-eved ] 


eo 
ich his brain worked lke an invineible 





erfect and powerful. Was it 


i 
1, he 


iselft Ssuggester 
so natural as when under this 
That the 1 and only thi Nl th 
a) ‘ke, thi the n and only hen 
ive soul awakened, that it sup 
left out of him at birth 

ily art—the cultivated mind 


ce of eivi ization, the pro 


} 1? ] ] 

TumMUulated mfetiect and rulings 

i is rest tor ‘ ven) 
There is re r tt eal 
Chere est Ol vou 
' 
vers ne sal the mi 
e and seorntul, shutte ul 
n dake Hough Lie nel 
r, roared in the refrain 
= es oO} ri weal 
re is rest ror you 
] ] 
Cl ( ed ( { 
, 1] , 
eq ru red ol Sie Lier 
s = I 1 t Wwenl 

Lhere Ss rest [ \ 

(10 se] li iad ent ead aul 
Ying no spol uD aqui if 
( l sieu 
took his 1 nocle out of his ev 





med singled out for an attack 


th battery of glass. He did no 
ectly to Rouge Gosselin. but 
De! ectly Stl l. W th Ole hand 


unter at which Suzon 
gene stood, he prepared to speak 
did not attempt to stop him 
eazed at him in a sort of awe 
h present were Catholies, and 
rion in superstitious respe 

far from practising its precepts 


them had been profane and 


blasphemous in their time; may hay 


’ » poo . , 
er Ba fem one oft th 


worst oaths oT their race: but it had be 


the wildness of anger, and they 


1] 1 
likely to endure trom ( hark \ 
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Steele any word that sounded like blas- 


phemy. Besides, the worla said that he 
was an infidel, and that was enough for 
bitter prejudice. 


| +} ? ll] \ »y* 5 
1) Live pause very 


Xt ore 
} ] ] ] Nyy { . 

(narley began speaking, Suzons fngers 
ed ] J 

stole to his on the counter and pressed 
them quickly. He made no response; h 
Vas searcely aware Lt lle was in a 


kind of dream. In an even, conversa- 


nal t ( n Kreneh a nee 1loma 
nd very simple, he be 
\ly d ’ friends this is WW rld 
vhere met ret tired. If they work they 
eT | hia hy play thes tired 
lf they sleep long they get wakeful, and 
Lie e long they g sl eptul Lt 
e\ | ! straignt ihead « them they 
1) St! ight, but then the ( blind by 
if they look round them and get 
ved, their feet stumble and they 
| It is a world of contradictions Lt 
mal s too much |} eels bad, and 
he esn’t eat enough he fe s bad 1{ 
man drin much he ses his head, and 
he do { ! nk at il] he loses heart 
If he asks questiol he gets into trouble 
1 if he doesn’t ask them he gets old be 
[ rhe Dake hvmn we have 
sul 
) 1 S of .| n 


Where the tree of life is blooming 
There is rest for you!’ 
Wi all Like th . heeause we get tired, 
1 it isn’t always summer, and nothing 
ms all the year round. We get up 


rlv and we work late, and we sleep hard, 


] | } 
en the ther is good and wages 
l, and there’s plenty in the house, we 
ay sober and we sing * On the other sid 


’ Jordan’: but when the weather’s heavy 
il funds seare and the Pp rk and mo 
lasses and bread come hard, we get drunk, 
and we sing the ecomie chanson ‘Briga 

wer, VOUS AveZ raison. We've been sine 
ng a sad song to-night when we’re feel- 
ng happy. We didn’t think whether it 

as sad or not, we only knew it pleased 
ir ears, and we wanted those sweet 
elds of Eden, and the blooming tree of 
ife, and the rest under the tree. But 
ask a question or two. Where is the other 

ce of Jordan ¢ 1 

down to it 7 Aid how do vou oo ¢ And 


those sweet fields of Eden. what do the 


Do vou go up to it, or 


, ’ - 
vok Like, ane how manw will they hoid< 
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Isn’t it clear that the things that make 
us happiest in this world are the thing: 
that we go for blind?” 

Ile paused. There had been absolut 
silence, for his voice had a peculiar power 
over them all, soothing, compelling, and 
more insinuating than any one had ever 
heard it. Now a dozen men came a step 
or two nearer, and crowded close together, 
lookine over each other’s shoulders al him 
with sharp, wondering eyes. 

“Tsn’t that so?’ he continued. “ Do 

you realize that no man knows where that 
Jordan and those fields are, and what the 
Hower of the tree of life looks like? Let 
us ask a question again. Why is it that 
the one being in all the world who could 
tell us anything about it, the one being 
who had ever seen Jordan or Eden or 
hat tree of life, in fact, the one of all 
creation who could deseribe heaven, never 
told? Isn't it queer ¢ Ilere he was—that 
me man—standing just as I am among 
ou, and round him were the men who 
‘olowed him, all ordinary men, with erdi- 
nary curiosity. And he said he had come 
down from heaven, and for years they 
were with him, and yet they never asked 
him what that heaven was like: what it 
looked like, what it felt like, what sort 
of life they lived there, what manner of 
folk were the angels, what was the ap- 
pearance of the Creator of all things 
Why didn’t they ask, and why didn’t he 
answer’ People must have kept asking 
that question afterwards, for a man called 
John answered it. He described, as only 
an Oriental Jew would or could, a place 
all precious stones and gold and jewels 
and eandles, in Oriental language very 
splendid and auriferous. But why didn’t 
those twelve men ask the One Man who 
knew, and why didn’t the One answer? 
And why didn’t the One tell without 
being asked 2?” 


Ile paused again, and now there came 





a shuffling and a murmuring, a curious 
rumble, a hard breathing, for Charley 
had touched with steely finger the tender 
places in the natures of these Catholics, 
who, whatever their lives, held fast to 
the immemorial form, the personal ser- 
vice, the sacredness of Mother Church. 
They were ever ready to step into the 
galley which should bear them all home, 


with the invisible rowers. of God at the 


oars. down the ild ranids. to the haven oj 





a 


' 











er re Was savavery in ell 
: vi: th was peril tor Charley 
Le wv, and he could not retrain fro 
stre ed out his hand 
a quiet rig Fest 
d, soothingly 
But why should we as! Phi . 
ealled ¢ riety Wi \ l \ 
you t slice out of anythn 
mains behi Wi 1 take the 
if this r ind leave searcely 
We tak drink y 
} ( =) Lie if 
But t ueer thing is t his 
tr u away and just 
ich |! lt es ou I mul 
shes a » Timbu perhaps 
back ur toe b e you eal 
nk. Why No ie knows What 
d 3 e? You ean't s 
1 ean see what loes \\ 
u do us if we knew wher 
1 what is? The 
going to revolutionize the rid 
no good g—no one knows wl! 
r where it mes trom r what 
ke [It’s better to go it blind, be 
Ist | the powe ih you « 
ng ) ce] comes. You 
| r he fields of Ed 
ul be ( they're - ewlx re i 
you'll ge » them some day S 
vou ers, beli ll you « 
is uestions ld trv to 
en ind rem«e Y Charl 
=. areacked tax , 
d at the ¢ Don a ul 
% ae, | 
i) 1 tne pro ised | 
\ whole vers this camp-meetin 
n he sang in an ominous silen¢ WV 
had « ‘ept into their m ls that tl 
l I had previously sui loudly 
3a Protestant hymn, and that this was 
ther Pro ay.t hvmi f the rat st 
W he ( topped singing 1 d pus 
over |} elass for Suzon to fill the 
d were 1 seless and silent for a mo 
t, for th nell was still on the 
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derst od the light In her eve, the flush on 
her cheek. They set it down to a personal 
erest in Charley Steel Ile had, how 
ver, thrown a spell over her in anothe 
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ligenee, the wonder of a mind in the pre 
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‘Oh, yes, yes, m’sieu’,” she replied in 
English; “but now you are differen’ and 
so are they. You must go—ah, so, you 
must!” 

He laughed again, a queer sardonic 
sort of laugh, yet he put out his hand and 
touched the girl’s arm lightly with a fore- 
finger. “I am a Quaker born; I never 
stir till the spirit moves me,” he said. 

He scented conflict, and his spirits ros 
at the thought. Some strange demon of 
recklessness and adventure possessed him, 
some stubborn element of self-will, some 
fatalistic courage was upon him. So far 
as the eye eould see, the liquor he had 
drunk had done no more than darken the 


blue of his eye rr his hand was steady, 


his body was well poised, his look was 
direct; there seemed some strange electric 


roree in leash behind his face, a watchful 


vet nonchalant energy of spirit, joined t« 
an indolent pose of body. As the girl 
looked at him something of his unreckon- 
ing courage passed into her. Somehow 
she believed in him, felt that by some 
wild chance he might again conquer this 
truculent element now almost surround- 
ng him. She spoke quickly to her step 


fathe f at LHe Wot £ oO. What Cahn We 


‘You go, and he’ll follow,” said Théo- 
phile, who didn’t want a row—a danger- 
ous row—in his house. 

No, he won’t.” she said; “and I don’t 
believe they'd let him follow me.” 

There was no time to say more. The 
crowd were insistent and restless now. 
hey seemed to have a plan of campaign, 
and they began to carry it out. First one, 
then another, brushed roughly against 
Ch irley Steele. Cool and collected, he re- 
fused to accept the insults. 

“Pardon,” he said, in each ease: ol 
am very awkward.” 

He smiled all the time; he seemed wait- 
ing. The pushing and crowding became 
vorse. “ Don’t mention it,” he said. 
“You should learn how to earry your 
iquor in your legs.” 

Suddenly he changed from apology to 
attack. He talked at them with a cheer- 
ful scorn, a deprecating impertinence, as 
though they were children; he chided 
them with patient imprecations. This 
eontused them for a moment and cleared 


a small space around him. There was no 


lefiance in his aspect, no aggressiveness 
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of manner; he was as quiet as though it 
were a drawing-room and he a master of 
monologues. He hurled original epithets 
at them in well-ea leneed French, he eall- 


ed them what he listed, but in languagy 
which half veiled the insults—the more 
infuriating to his hearers because they 
did not perfectly understand. 

Suddenly a low-set fellow, with brass 
rings in his ears, pulled off his coat and 
threw it on the floor. 

“Tll eat your | 


ed up blue sleeves along a hairy arm. 


ieart 7 he said, ana r ri] 


= My ehild,” said ( harley, “be care 
ful what you eat. Take up your coat 
again, and learn that it is only dogs that 
delight to bark and bite. Our little hands 
were never made to tear each other's 
sient 

The low-set fellow made a rush for- 
ward, but Rouge Gosselin held him back. 

No, no, Jougon,” he said. “I have 
the oldest grudge.” 

Jougon struggled with Rouge Gosselin. 

“ Be good, Jougon,” said Charley. 

At that instant a heavy tumbler flew 
from the other side of the room. Charles 
saw the missile thrown and dodged. It 
missed his temple, but caught the rim ot 
his straw hat, carrving it off his head, and 
erashed into a lighted lantern hanging 
against the wall, putting out the light 
The room was only lighted now by an- 
other lantern on the other side of th 
room. Charley stooped, picked up his 
hat, and put it on his head again coolly. 

“Stop that, or I'll clear the bar!” eried 
Théophile Charlemagne, taking the pistol 


} 
1} 


Suzon slipped into his hand. The sight 
of the pistol] drove the men wild, and 
more than one snatched at the knife in 
his belt. 

At that instant there pushed forward 
into the clear space beside Charley Steel 
the great figure of Jake Hough, the horse- 
loctor, 
and the most popular Englishman on the 
river. He took his stand by Charley 


he strongest man along the river, 


+ 
t 


Steele, raised his great hand, smote him 
in the small of his back, and said, 

“ By the Lord, you have sand, and J 
stand by vou!” 


ae 
id 


Under the friendly but heavy stroke 
the menoecle shot from Charley’s eve the 
length of the string. Charley lifted it 
again, put it in his eve, and staring hard 


- 
at Jake, COOLLY said, 
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ll the end, though he was a young man “God knows, it had an ugly sound!” 
vet. Hy 1} l prote hs r rat! 4 said Jo Nadeau, and again strained his 


any gifts, which practised as eyes and ears. He shifted his position 
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pleased him, with success after a kind. and took another oar, where the raft 
He was a river-driver, woodsman, and a lantern might not throw any re flection 
ilf-dozen other things, as whim or op- upon the water. He saw a light shine 
rtunitv came t him. On the evening again through the tavern doorway then 
Charley Steele met with his mishap a dark object block the light, and a head 
e was river-driver—or so it seemed. thrust forward towards the river as 
»! lle had been far up the river, and he had though listening. 


me down stream alone with the raft : At this moment he fancied he saw 
ndred and fifty th . whieh in the something in the water nearing him. He 


sual course should take two men to. stretched his neck. Yes, there was some 
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murder?” said Jo Nadeau, and shuddered 
painfully. “ Was it murder?” 

The body moved more swiftly than the 
raft. There was a hand thrust up—two 
hands. 

“He's alive!” said Jo Nadeau, and, 
hurriedly pulling round his waist a rope 
tied to a timber, jumped into the water. 

Three minutes later Jo Nadeau was 
examining a wound in the head of a man 
who lay injured but breathing on his 
raft. 

As his hand wandered over the body 
towards the heart, it touched something 
that rattled against a button. He picked 
it up mechanically and held it to the 
light. It was an eye-glass. 

“My God!” said Jo Nadeau, and 
peered into the man’s face. “ It is him.” 
Chen he remembered the last words the 
man had spoken to him—* Get out of my 
way. You are as guilty as hell!” But 
his heart yearned towards the man never- 
theless. 


Pill WAY IN AND THI WAY OUT. 


N his own world of the parish of Chau- 
| diére Jo Nadeau was counted a 
widely travelled man. He had ventured 
far and wide on the great rivers and in 
the forests, and had journeyed up towards 
Ifudson Bay a hundred miles farther 
than any other man in the parish, or, in- 
deed, in seven parishes. 

Jo’s fathe r and mothe r had both died 
in one year, when he was twenty-five. 
That vear had turned him from a clean- 
shaven cheerful boy into a morose beard- 
ed man who looked forty, for it had been 
marked by his disappearance from Chau- 
di¢re and his return at the end of it, to 
find his mother dead and his father dy- 
ing broken-hearted. What had driven Jo 
from home only his father knew; what 
had happened to him during that year 
only Jo himself knew, and he told no 
one, not even his dying father. 

A mystery surrounded him, and no one 
pierced it. He was a figure apart in 
Chaudiére parish. The awful loneliness 
that possessed him, a dark and dreadful 
memory that haunted him, carried him 
out of the village, which clustered round 
the parish church beside the river, into 
Vadrome Mountain, three miles away, 
where he lived apart from all his kind, 
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bitter and alone. It was here he brought 
the man with the eye-glass one early 
dawn, after two nights and two days on 
the river, pulling him up the long hill in 
a low eart with his strong faithful dogs, 
hitching himself with them and toiling 
upwards through the dark. In his three- 
roomed hut he laid him down upon a pile 
of bear-skins, and tended him with a 
strange gentleness, bathing the wound in 
the head and binding it again and again. 

The next morning the sick man opened 
his eyes and looked at Nadeau as he 
leant over him. He then began fumbling 
mechanically on his breast. At last his 
fingers found his monocle, and he feebly 
put it to his eye, and looked at Jo in 
a strange, questioning, uncomprehending 
way. 

‘Il beg—your pardon,” he said, halt- 
ingly; “ have I ever—been intro—”’ Then 
suddenly his eyes closed, a frown gather- 
ed on his forehead. After a minute his 
eyes opened again, and he gazed with an 
intense, painful, pathetie seriousness at 
Jo. This grew to a kind of childish ter- 
ror; then slowly, as the shadow passes, the 
perplexity and anxi tv and terror cleared 
away, and left his forehead ealm, his eyes 
unvexed and peaceful. The monocle 
dropped, and he did not heed it. At 
length he said wearily, and with an in- 
credibly simple dependence, 

“Tam thirsty now.” 

Jo lifted a wooden bowl to his lips, 
and he drank, drank, drank, like a child. 
When he had finished he patted Jo's 
shoulder. 

“T am always thirsty,” he said. “I 
shall be hungry too. I always am.” 

Jo brought him some milk and bread 
in a bowl. When the sick man had eaten 
and drunk the bowlful to the last drop 


1 


and crumb, he lay back with a sigh of 


content, but trembling from weakness 


and the strain, though Jo’s hand had been 
under his head, and he had been fed like 
a little child. 

All day he lay and watched Jo as he 
worked, as he came and went. Sometimes 
he put his hand to his head and said to 
Jo, “It hurts.” Then Jo would cool the 
vound with fresh water from the moun- 
tain spring, and he would invariably drag 
down the bow] to drink out of it greedily. 
It was as if he could never get enough 


| 


water to drink. So the first day in the 
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Here was what might comfort him. 
Through this helpless man might come a 
way to Jo’s own good. 

What to do? Tell the story to the 
world by writing to the newspaper at 
Quebec? Jo pooh-poohed this. Wait till 
the man’s memory came back? Would it 
come back—what chance was there of its 
ever coming back? Jo said that they 
ought to wait and see—wait awhile, and 
then, if his memory did not return, they 
would try to find his friends, by publish- 
ing his story abroad. 

Chaudiére was far from anywhere: it 
knew little of the world, and the world 
knew naught of it, and this was a large 
lem for the Curé. Perhaps Jo was 
T 


and what more could be wished at the 


pr )| 


© man was being well eared for, 


right 


moment? The Curé was a simple man, 
and when Jo urged that if the sick man 
could get well anywhere in the world it 
would be at Vadrome Mountain in Chau- 
liére, the Curé’s parochial pride was 
roused, and he was ready to believe all Jo 
said. He also saw reason in Jo’s request 
that the village should not be told of the 
Before he left, the 


Curé knelt down and prayed, “ for the 


sick man’s presence. 


od of this poor mortal’s soul and body.” 
As he prayed, Charley knelt down also, 
and kept his eves—calm unwondering 
eves—full fixed on the good Monsieur 
Loisel, whose white hair, thin peaceful 
faee, and dark brown eyes made a picture 
of patience and devotion at once noble 
and eomforting. 

When the Curé came to him and shook 
ring, “God be 


him by the hand, murmi 


eracious to thee, my son,” Charley nodded 
na friendly way, but did not speak. He 
arting figure till it disap- 
ie erest of the hill. 

This day marked an epoch in the soli- 


tude of the hut on Vadrome Mountain. 


Jo had an inspiration. He got a second 
set of earpel ter’s tools, and straightway 
began to build a new room to the house. 


r . y ] 
he extra set of tools he gave to Charley 


with an eneouraging word. For the first 

! h had been brought to the 

ITouse on the Hill, Charley’s eyes took on 

a look of interest. In half an hour he 

was at work, smiling and perspiring, and 

quickly learning the eraft. He seldom 
: 


poke, but he sometimes laughed a mirth- 


t 


ful, natural bey’s laugh, of good spirits 
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and contentment of mind. From that day 
his interest in things increased, and before 
two months went round, while yet it was 
late autumn, he looked in perfect health. 
Ile ate moderately, drank a great deal o! 
water, and slept half the circle of the 
clock each day. His skin was like silk; the 
color of his face was like that of an apple; 
he was more than ever Beauty Steele. 
The Curé came two or three times, and 
Charley spoke to him in a simple friendly 
way, but there never came to his tongue 
a word concerning the past, nor did he 
have memory of what was said to him 
from one day to the next. All was auto- 
matie, mechanical; there was nothing but 
the unvexed, unconscious mind of the 
new-born child in his mind or actions. A 
hundred Ways Jo had tried to rouse his 
memory. But the words “ Céte Dorion 


had no meaning to him, and he listened 


blankly to all names and phrases once 


so familiar. Yet he spoke French and 


English in a slow, passive, involuntary 
way. 

The weeks again wore on, and autumn 
beeame winter, and then at last one day 
the Curé eame bringing his brother, a 
ereat Parisian surgeon just arrived from 
Franee on a short visit. The Curé had 
told his brother the story, and had been 
met by a keen, astonished interest in the 
unknown man on Vadrome Mountain. <A 
slight pressure on the brain from acci- 
dent had before now produced loss of 
memory. The great man’s professional 
curiosity was aroused: he saw a_ nice 
piece of surgical work ready to his hand; 
he asked to be taken to Vadrome Moun- 


Now the Curé had lived long out of the 
world, and was not in téuch with thi 
swift-minded aetion and adventuring in- 
tellects of such men as his brother, Marcel 
Loisel. Was it not tempting Providence, 
a surgical operation / Ile was so used to 


people getting ill and getting well with- 


out a doctor—the nearest was thirty 
miles distant—or getting ill and dying 


in what seemed a natural and preordained 
way, that to eut open a man’s head and 
look into his brain, and do this or that 
to his skull, seemed almost inhuman and 
sinful. Was it not better to wait and 
see if the poor man would not recover in 
God’s appointed time / 


In answer to his sensitively eager and 
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hoarse whisper. 
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turn where the eyes of this old man, h 
daughter, or myself shall again behold 


deceptions be assa 


Gray, 


sunk into 


‘ 


daze 


] 


(i 


] 
| 
I, 


a chair, 
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rs | 3 tor ? 
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s¢ u 
pene you 
( Now, Mr. Fen 
u dare as r 
l | ( | i eS 
but could not; he 
1 dropped 
ttor +} t { 
os her eves 
I once 1 in 
was left n hi 
pearing Was Zo! 
| him, at las ) 
I deser\ I, and 
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} , than that nd 
, 
[iss \\ « # ‘ = 
\ mal ild d 
l m me « 
trom us 
u han « l 
be! B l nt m 
At | is I ‘ 
storted 1 unreal y 
s ] ‘ \\ 
l Bu ne Ds \ 
g the most as 
thie ( I happe Gs ( i 
‘ u | nto W Vs arms 
y \\ lane rd g 
and | mm the room. Isat med 
: cha ( Mr. Gra He see 
quite piess I ugh he wa le 
make if plutterin with his ] 
ut ! I heard as one hea 1 sound 
Miss Gr d Will 1 app 
1 t t e! l ( us 
N she said tft hiv ‘I was | 
1 I us, n hap i littl put 
1 must not think it was because | ca 
! about your toasting ‘Cherry.’ That 
1 nothing but nsense. Also, it cam r 
sud one day this autumn, tha 
perhap uu did mean me and the rib 
I pond upon her words. She said 
he must have her because he had done s 
much to get her. Now I had lost 
sleep; I had spent half the night craw] 
on hands and knees through the e 
snow, falling into ditehes and n 
drowning; dey 


astating every garment o1 
‘p hedges; lying on the ground till 


vhat clothes I had left were hideous t 


see: being shot at as a hippopotamus, and 
late r fired t 


into at close range and 1 


d full of holes, the upper 


hair and face blackened : 
negro’s by discharges at close range; 
I had been choked and gagged by an int 
ep Heaven knows what I had 


— 
borne for her that night—all for her 
and yet she said William Fentriss | 
0 ich to get her! 

As I have said, 


ad 


there are 


some qu = 
which the final dictum ean « 


be, “I do not understand 


as I came to 
this conclusion in the present 
i al 


le atfair 


instance. 
incomprehen- 
a sort of dizzir 


ZZiness 10 


was so 
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Lloa re} ea bed for me in a re 
! usé ending ft eep t 
1 ( take up m Va { m 
Ih us¢ 
Ila hour later I found myself 
ppl 1 leep between the wa 
dry she . hen | heard the chaise ga 
loping out of the inn yard, and Willi: 
und Sy d the old gentleman sending 
bac chorus ot Merry Christmases t 


the people of the inn. My last drows 


thought before slumber overcame me was 
that I was fortunate indeed not to hav 
earried farther with so fickle a creature, 
a maiden who was overheard econ 
her affection for o 


threw herself into the arms of 


pleasur ( l pa ms thie ntellge! 
nd pp! \ s Am« l R ODI 
I re vhat Miss Sylv Ss eC 
el had t, that was no fau 
! ( (nd | determined, in spite } 
( eht-mindedness of such a re 
ui hen I ealled at the Ri 
( X la | would ask Miss A} f 
and again, a bunel 
that being a color be ! 
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Of all the games plave by men among the Pawnee Indians, none is so popular as 
the stick oume rhis vy Ss al thieti¢ contes between pairs of vounge men, and tested 
heir fleetness, their eyesight, and their skill in throwing the stick he implements used 
vere a ring six inches in di eter, made of buffalo rawhide. a1 thorate and highly 

hnamentec slender ticks, one for each player One of the ntestants rolled the 
ri over a smooth prepared se, and when it had been set in motion the players ran 
i r it side bv side, each one trving to throw his stick through tl rin This was not 

ten done, but the plavers constantly hit the ring with their sticks an nocked it down, 

so that it ceased to roll The system of counting was by points, and s somewhat com 

plicated, but in general terms it may be said that the player se st lav nearest the 

ring gained one or more points In the story whicl | “ e Buffalo by their myste 
rious powel transformed the gi into a ring, which they sed in playing the stick vame 

Y the bank of a river stood a lodge girl it he lodge, and would kill so 

in which lived four | hers and many Butt: that the rest would be 

their sister he bo made ar- frightened and run . So they would 

ws To the branch Ol 1 tree in Tront have plenty to eat, nd the dried meat 

the lodge they had hung rawhide would be piled high in the lodge 

strap, such as women use for carrying One day the bovs went out to get wood 

wood, so as to make a swing for the girl for ari and left the girl in the lodge 

Whenever their meat was all gone and lone ile they were away a Coyote 
they began to get hungry, the girl used came te lodge and talked to the girl. 
to send her brothers into the timber t Ile said to her: “ Granddaughter, I am 
eut dogwood shoots to make arrows. very poor, and I am very hungry. I have 
When the arrows were ready, she would no meat in my lodge, and my children 
vet into the swing and the boys would also are hungry. I told my relations that 
swing her. As the swing moved, they I was coming to ask you for food, and 
would see dust rising all around the hey have been laughing at me. They 
horizon, and would know that the Buffalo said, ‘ Your granddaughter will not give 
were coming. Then all four boys would you anything to eat.” 
take their bows and arrows, and stand The girl answered him: “ Grandfather, 
about the swing so as to protect the girl here is plenty of meat. This house is 
and not let the Buffalo come near het full I { Take what you want. Take 
When the Buffalo had come close.@he boys the fattest pieces. Take it to your chil- 
would kill them in a ecirele all about the dren. Let them eat.” 
swing. They would quickly carry the Tl Covote began to ery He said: 
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Ye r coming 
| 1 
| 
| ( Ihe urried 
wd 1 when they r 
I] U { ( st 
pu u 1 mu 
Bu | I] d { 
fe I I] rows we 
ae ld the | 
Bu | il] ie had ed | 
Bu ut eh not \ 
| N Bu uld come Hy 
\l 4 | | u he girl 1s 
\\ ( Buffalo could 
I’) ( ff 
( \m | Phi ( SOrry heir 
—_ " S counselled he 
, | | ! uld d e to de 
bu | ( 1 ( l be the best pl to get 
By | iI | While thev were talking 
eacl ( e, with all the mu 
bu ( Vil \ 1 up I r them nd s | 
1 | 4 * br ! el heeause 
s | l ur . st I ll get her ba 
‘ just as you always d 
\{ 1) nk about s. Do not let it 
t l | I] ge her bae gain.’ 
Ile be ! Aft he had s] ( thus, he said, “ Now 
I am ff the wv path,” 
( 1, nd he | them and went away. 
She Ile jou ed n alone considering 
‘ W u do, and at length, as he 
\ uong over the prairie, he 
l« e Buffa "\ et ) who said to him, “ Brother, 
‘ The ¢ ( ( I ne?’ The Coyote said 
1 ly his nd l ‘IT am going on the war-path against my 
( ‘| ng the enen Will you join my party?” The 
Buffal ep the to bu ley crowd Bada said, “Yes, I will join you.” 
1 he eould de Phe ent o1 After they had gone a 
notl ( t frightened long iv, they sa Swift Hawk sitting 
| he Buttalo wer n the liml tree by a ravine. TH 
d ut e aske el here they were going, and 
he ung th l hin nd asked him if he would 
, , le ] d. as. he 20 wit Ile said he would 
( ( rv up his After : e they met a Kit Fox, and 
| peared, but asked hi join them, and he did so 
ut e lodge Then they met Jack Rabbit, who said 
Bull ! nd | vould with them. They went o1 
| ! eg ler they met a Blackbird, and 
Phe Bi st ull the sk n 1 them. He said: “ Let 
sufi t | I will g 
W Bu ne, t Covote Sool ( the had all got together 
e 3 1 saw t} ( Stgpped and sat d vn, and the Cov 
I] lid 1 ! told how tl girl had been 
} I] s f ned Pre s nd said tl he intended to t 


























SWINGING THE GIRL TO FFALO 
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) HOLDS COUNCIL 
il ed, ! 
( ( plan that he 
( | Phe others | en 
nad ( ould do whatever 
| Fey were oll aled 


up and made ready 


ind the Covote said to the 


‘Friend, u stay here until the 

So the Blackbird remain 

ther ere they had been talking, 

thre ( ent o1 After they had 
vom me distance farther, the Coyote 
ld the Ila to stop and wait there. 
ile did The others went on a long 
ind then the Coyote said to the Rab 

t. * You \ e.” The others went 

! la he next stopping place he left 
he Kit Fox; and at the next last of all 
rhe left the B dee r Then the Coyote 
1 alone and travelled a long way, 

t leneth he came to the Buffalo 


Ile went ut to the place where 


e your Bulls used to play the stick 

( d lay d n there It was early 
After es f the young Bulls 
out, and began to roll the ring 

ieir sticks at it. The 

| ( ! tended be verv sick. 








Black- 


, 
and looked, 


covered with 
and his 


tongue hur 


mud, 
iy out 
of his mouth, and 


he staggered 
about and fell 
down and_ then 
vot up again, 
and seemed to 


feel badly. 


Sometimes he 
would get over 


near to where 


the ring was be 


ing rolled, and 
then the young 


Bulls would eall 
out: “ Here, hold 
Get away 
there ! Don’t 
get in the way.” 

After a little 
while the Coyote 
that 


better, 


' 
on. 





pret nded 
he felt 


and he 


got up 


nd wei vel where the young Bulls 
ere sitting, looking on at the game, and 
sat dow \ h them, and watched the 
play with the others. Every now and 
then two of the young Bulls would be 
gin to dispute over the game, each saying 


stick was the nearer to the ring, 


and sometimes they would wrangle for a 
long time Once, while they were doing 
this, the Coyote went up to them and 


said: “ Here! You men need not quarrel 


about this. Let me _ look. I know all 
about this game. I ean tell which stick 
is the nearer.” The Bulls stopped talk 


] 
OK eC 


ing ind le 


“ Yes, let 


at him, and then said: 


] 
l 
him look. Let us hear what he 


says.” Then the Coyote went up to the 
ring and looked, and. said, pointing: 
“That stick is nearest. That man has 
won.” The Bulls looked at each other, 
end nodded their heads and said, “ He 
knows. He is right.” The next time 


thev had a dispute, he decided it again, 
and all were satisfied. 

At length two of the young Bulls had a 
fierce and 
The up 
and said: “ This is very close. 
look earefully, but I 
well if you ar 


very dispute, almost came to 


fighting over it. Covote came 


1 must cannot see 


all crowding around me 








about the same d ne he ring 
and for a lone time 1 Ser ed I hie 
could not make up his mind vas the 
nearer. Hle went backward and 
looking at the sticks nd s ping | 
and putting his hands on his kne¢ 
squinting, and at last, when once his fac 
was close to the ground, he sudden! 
snatched up the ri n his mouth, and 


running as 


he | 


started, 


where 


As soon as he hac 





iad left the 
ls 


tarted, all the 


on the hill saw what he was doing that 
he was taking the ring aw rom ther 
and they started after him. They did 
not want to lose the ring, for it was very 
useful to them, and they played th 


all the Whi 


camp saw that the 5 


time. 


n the Buffalo 


Bulls had st 


lad start 





Vi 
wher hi 2 
{ he B 
Buffalo g 
down int 





ere v 

lt Vas 

- After 
nearer te 

ed 1 it 
tru my 
{ where 


+94 | hen 
( ral Vel 
noin the 
sit ng a 
VOTE raced 
( uld ind 
e the ring 
he herd of 
both d ved 








a Buffalo were coming, he flew up on 
ther hole, sunflower stalk and waited. When 
‘ ng buf ( the place where he w 
u le er them t he Haw ind 
! grround ( ! ind flew along 
nd nd Butfal g was hea 





he ld 1 the <« he Buffal nd fly from 
ild see hin The Buffalo would 
é head 1 tr | him with the 
long distance horns, but he kept flying from one t 
1 felt that another, and the Buffalo behind were al 
uch farther. He) pushing forward to get near 
\ en he dug ring, and they pushed the other Buffalo 
the Ihe 1 « I m. Pretty soon the he rd 
ll and were rushing dow) 


I] tt: “OR... 1 { the n the river where the 


ly | l ed ou ; Kv rh their sister had been lost, 
| ( had been making arrows, 
Badger and now they had piles of them stacked 
Ihe p about the lodge. When they saw the 
uttalo ! ng they got their bows and 


in their hands, and 


a dd shot | shot until they had killed many, 
| Ix il, | a nal Butfalo, and the rest were fright 
| of the Buffal ened and ay. 
\\ tire it, he cam The B bird had flown into the lodge 
i . and ve hi with the ring, and after the brothers had 
hi ni hed | ng, they went into the lodge 
ywwed the And there, sitting by the fir and smiling 
t | [ | ept ahead t the . the VY came in, they saw their 
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d cu 
nnaee Ml oe 
’ ‘ ‘ ‘ » ' 
eal] . ere ( } ed uk he pile 
es \ ’ 1 i the shoy 
( u } ( he! | 
| caut \ . . 
ray ens ‘ l doorw 
‘ 1) le Bu ‘ ( ‘ 1 1 ‘ usin 
r slid e wag u her nephe nd whenev« 
u passed ug e « | | ashy eus ri ( , vit} 
shive | r ! ! ul ut t I hi vould Ish 
ce a és Nels nets thee eit es * J ls lene 
What al ! Woe! ! e! ! ‘ rruption . eed 
The horses jerked forward head 2) urse she w ed ‘ me the 
ell back: the cart rattled awa I tf the g just carried away 
I felt my elbow plucked, then grasped, the Little Sisters of the Poor: the 
nd st‘ll looking after the cart, with the voung girl, she ealled her, although that 


f the crowd, vas forcibly dragged gray-ha . ashen-faced head could 








\\ 


t 


had always belonged, 


little exeursions of 
» music places, | 


1 
vening at home, 


of the past, in fact, 


cup of coffee that his n 
m in the morning, and 
he roll fetched from the 
by his sister 

he vivaneed t bet 


! e « rst 
Cc le Sul 
If ( (; 
ct ‘ ‘ ! | 
‘ IM ‘ ! ay r 
e cours { ( 
be ad uished 
! them I 
l ( 
, and in 
di ed 
the chu 1 
err mone ! 
1 the eo) nu ‘ 
s Madame J 
x to Madame J 
ui 1 l Sui¢ Dus = 
blessing betore u 
ticle fe) her « 
DICSSINg’s, iIppare 
t thie most unn oO; 
] vers and 1 Ihe 
I 
> 
he cours natu Pau 
rartiv | 
beyond co I 
‘ md going ehu 
rhning be vond Lol 
day ! hit be Vo d vo neg 
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THE 


PASSED THROUGH 
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MURMI 
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\| 


( juarte! 
’ ‘ 
ppeare were still 
has i 
l | { Set hen 
nday, then one 
seem to mind his 
ey did not mind 
did the sun’s 1 
1 Serenely the 
lvancement It 
1 not expected s 
t heir prayers 
s engaged t 
nobody, but ) 
! Chey—Ma 
he the sister—did 
1 lawver had 
i miracle it was 
ung lady who lived 
juarter® of the city 
e society up the i 
nts that e news 
s astounding! 
ugurated in that 
f industry and e1 
i I a Nn mies,’ 
p-presel Pabl 
d e coverlets, 
| econd-hand 
erreting out bat 
‘ her triumphs 
rth the pride 
And this 
l Ss the 





roug his brick 

( took his ft 

| \ ung I l 

Wal ort t K I ( 

course the mother ; 

he wedding. W1 
couple returned was 


( Paul was t ther 
It was a month after | 
re Paul found the right Su 


hed them depart, and counted 


the n ents until they returned, whet 
She 11 recognize the mother! 
Ilead up in the air, eyes shining, cheeks 
glowing, ind tongue talking at both 
ends Th rie house! The servant 
man! The grand madame! Her el 
int dress, and her elegant manners! 
Like queen, yes, like a queen in the 


Volsy had 
ly up stall 


Shortly 


hoon } 


ither’s eyes, Paul had risen so 
s marriage that, as Madam 


he was to her like the picture 


iiour in the transtiguration. 


nothing to say; she went quiet 


after this there was another 


of energy and industry in the room 


upstairs, another furious making of ec 


homies. 


i ] 
I nels 


Ls 
Madame 


wes and linens, piqués and 


Achard shopped from 


morning till night; Volsy never left hei 


seat at the 


window, but sewed and em 
Sew d and 
ll dark, and sewed and em- 


m after that by lamp - light. 


embroidered, from 


at mother’s eves were not cood 


work. Volsy’s even wer 


not good enough, nor her hands, for Ma 
lame Jacob never heard the mother say 
how s she used to, that Volsy had the 
eyes | hands to embroider for the 
sail heavenx—and Madame Jacob 
seemed to hear everything that was said 
upstairs. Volsy grew tired and worn, but 
e 1 r; she looked happier and 
happier. She lived not in a honey-moon, 

W he he became a grandmother she 
ilked 1 laughed and boasted about 
Paul st the same as when she became 
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VOLSY NEVER LEFT HER 


a mothe r. She did not have to wa 
Paul now, and she and Volsy raced up to 
the house, laden with their bundles, and 
you may imagine how We 1] They Ve! r 


COCLV Er 





, bringing so beautiful r 


th lave tte fora prince. 
And now ensued another chang 


) 


marching order of the family. It was no 
longer abreast, no longer one close behind 
Either Madam«e Achard 
stepped ahead or Volsy lagged behind, 


with a growing space between them; that 


the other. 


was the wav they went now. Volsy al 











Th 
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if 


Ways had an 


always 


In law; 
xCust 
Vo) ; 
OIsVv s 
mother’s 
+] 
WOrkK 
1 cap 
hnes 


WINDOW 


excuse lit 
Madame 


to go and s« 


excuses 


thes 


sy, 
ct @ 


cost not only 
some ng new 
bib trim 
cloak with real 
ont 


lk-embroidered pett 


rT 


C 


o go ta 


Achard always 


had 


er daughter-1 


f nothing 


| 
ned with real 


hem st tched 
all ma 


if 


by hat ad, 


till from 


Phere 


but 


money 


Ch 


by 


Wy, 


. dresses tuc} 


ich 
the 


morn 


was 


ho 
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ed | or¢ 
N ‘ S sp r cloth 
ple ure or con { 
\\ ! the | ire ii] 
i | st that bat and 
ere lded to clothing 
heap, « ! s, but s such as 
1 Ame lren upt pla 


alle ce cula she was 
‘ not rt, fat nor thin, fain 
pretty nor ugly, sad nor gay 
b vo years of r beautiful work 
\M | J rd l n her ol da S 
ugh the shop on her wa 

She 2 1] ind thin lar 

I | 1 Mad Jacob retleeted t 
girls e wom nd w 
i l And s reth n of 
I L an impression upon 
Madame Jacob that she kept it not to 
Du peated everybody sh 


Wee k, and she 


peri S } t 
\ +} t a the " 
pout aga t her daughter 
3M e Jacob expressed 
< ‘ : heaven against 
\\ | ise Volsy did not lov 
3s should In \ mn the 
| ( n she worked harder 
r \ . volunteered special 
l $ ‘ Vain she ¢ irried the l 
hersel hi f her mother’s div 
l ! ra 1 to her 
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La \ZIN kK 


! 0 es suid 
) | 
Pau : e | 
] S lye ( | 
~ hy 
l 
| 
sie l ( ( 
Dn} 
‘ sil} ul 
=< ( nd i e nelg 
} slinn y \ s f 
= = i 
) | 
hu But be e she took the S 
iwayvs pped | some sh p othe 


© Fes Ss ¢ silv interred 

Vols empted an explanation once 
r twice, but the mother would lose hi 
emper, raise her voice ind s thing's 

he poor girl that were pitiful t ( 

stenel Phi was no doubt the 1 
ther’s feelings had changed absolute 
were turned, as the listener said, wrong 
side ou 

Well he girl changed too, natura 


ould have said that she was the 


young girl who had worn the 


and danced 


She sec med afraid ol 


i peopl ; she neve! 
spoke to any one if she could avoid 
She never spoke at all, first. 

At last, when one did not know what 


Was going to happe n next, Madame Ach 


rd fell ill with one of those little com 
plaints that seem nothing at first, but 
which last until they kill. 


nursing her, like 


And now, with V 


such 


olsy 
tenderness and pa 


that 


+] 
an angel, W th 


strength 


a never gave 
out, nd Iwavs so cheerful and bright 
talking, laughing, singing ever—things 


used to like in 

flea-bitten 
eal iad to feel good again 

Volsy beeame her 

to Madame Jacob any 

old) the 


did not get strong; sh 


opera that they 


amuse her, that 


J 


daughter again. 


old woman 
that is, 
but always when she 


woman past fifty is 
got well 
t of bed, 
the ught she would be able to go out she 
would fall sick again, and have to go to 
could not leave the 
could not go to the 


And Volsy 


Vas pining for the 


house ’ 
other 


, . 
bed, and so she 
nd nat 


house . 


that she 
sight of her son and 


began to see 
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| Volsy had been del 


il’ ( 
Max ] ssed hers 
u 2 ds t 
f her narrative 
\ 1 ( re Volsy 
SS ‘ t d t 2 vell, 1 I ( 
vil 1 my ble! Ss! u 
Am at ioctor again 
nes There ’ 


| ig he S © 
put | keep her so as | 
poss e xg 
hid in e wago n had used he 
Perhaps she thought she was in her 1 
bed, when she lifted herself up, 
d then 1e saw; she knew all. 
Madani Jacob’s last words we 
Pau le progress—that is, h 
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501 loesi that the plural speech, o 
Y? he verb is used when the sub} t these itt are 
l verb is two or more nouns in the’ charac nd 
ular number should receive no men-_ by _ the lvanc 
1 in a reputable newspaper.” r forgotten tl 
The | le raged for a for ght, and ular taste 
toundat ons oO ne deep were broke l Ti 3 ( 1] 
Yet it was really a tempest in a t pendence for \ 
nd oil I th trout ed wate! is the 1! ink asst 
1 had any of those in danger n le | those 


} + 
oug! to 


shipwreck th ) 
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S5000 others. and it] in 
not just stonishment and diss 
structed Well smitten Cu 
that - suk l littl ! 
ill pos ket } ote ) 
other ve paid tha 


isure of abuse thrown 
e hope that he would 
his istom in the tu 
bent elt to thie 
modest in but | 
il 1 1 letter is a 
it is the meanest 
into til-bag 
i messenue from the 
led tha sked me to 
oft business is there 
shed to meet me | 
1 ind n eieht 
mad te } a . 
‘ rms place I vas 
ite a The tirst 
it the onliv thil Visi 
Bi ist lal { weighed 


pounds Mir. Blank 


is is Mi Dash Who 
tting off the light 
For a full minute he 
me ith open mouth 
en he turned to the 


expression of mingled 


ist on his face, said 
ir! if I had known it 
sionifieant sawed - off 


ne t it ette! I never 
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\ PLACE FOR EVER 


{ ] 
! ‘ ind a 
i : Ses nd overtlowes 
i ref nce-book 
‘ ‘ 7 eN nination 
ri ri : - 
— ‘ 
, , ‘ ¢ i? 
! I } sut 
not | 
“ Var 
{ ! 1 sed tl 
nt t 
i int we ot 
! ! Is harges b 


tricia tppen 


man Was 1 consist 

} ent practitioner ot 

» | Is preachings ; Ol 
r his possessions, the 

a place is in 


variably occupied by 


thre thin 

ile ot order ind 
| svsten surrounded 
y him ind shone out 
far 4s for his 
othe favorite Vil 
} tue an untrutl 
from him i is ul 
| thinkabl is a ray 

‘ of black sunshine 
4 | But alas! that un 
lucky elreus day! 
Out of the goodness 
of his heart he had 
| letermined that all 


of the bovs should 
vo to the show Ie 
decided lo wcom 
pany them  himselt 
lle secured the 
tickets and made a 
preliminary arrange 
ments vith charac 
teristh preciso 
ind forethought 
Ihe ilso of cours 
lmproved the Oppo 
tunity to \ & a 
ords to Lhe IM 


concernil orce 








the south room if 

<4 twelve - forty pre 

cisely, he said 

Let each pupil be 

there it Lhe exact 

minute is e shall 

start immediately 

If vou have all kept 

it ind e grand old motto of, A’ Place 

tor Eve thing, and Everything in its Place, 

ere ill be no laggards Considering the 
byect of their pilgrimage, it Is not, perhay 

urprising that every boy was on hand 

\t twelve-fortv-one the start was made in 

eood ordet lhere were a seore and a half 

ot the bovs raging in perhaps a dozen 

years \- they noved along the quiet 

street e Professor could not resist the 

temptation to make oceasional references to 

his favorite virtues If a man was observed 

hurrving it was because he was not wont to 
eep his Things in their Places: and so on 
They approached the door of the tent 

The Professor paused and moved his hand to 

his left inside coat-pocket—the Place for 

Pickets [hey were not there His heart 

ceased It was a phenomenon never 

before in his experience The boys 

ere around him, and he felt that 





their eves were apon his face He dived 
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THE MARTYR 


IARINI YOUNG GLE} 
\ el red Ne = it ime about thie vhile 
Vi That little Mee and Moll 
‘ ors ‘ Were eing thus outrageous 
i I Po Abused by Peg and Poll 
{ | re t in that fair company 
\ looking doll 
< s tied Her eves and nose were battered in 
3 j eal iH cheeks were Wan and worn 
fa il indke iefs Her head was bare of hair as though 
S ( It had been shaved and shorn 
e in ¢ ina silk The clothes she wore were rent to rags 
tee \nd een the rags were torn 


] 
Knees 


broken at the 


‘ { » As j some mortal fray 
ittle | One arn is hanging by a thread 
ised het ‘ \nd one was off to stay, 


her wit! ruelties While through a hole within her side 


st ebbed away 


shed é twenty times a 1\ She listened to the discontent. 
ssed he twenty more And then. in voice that broke 
her socks and mussed her frocks For want of language to express 
ypped er on the floor Her state of feeling, spoke 
‘ vy minute sine Your ignorance, my friends,” she said 
thre 1V-s re! Would very tears provoke! 
rout the room at once | did not ome to tell my past 
deaf'ning din lo any living toy, 
ibetting, told how Meg But | beseech vou look at me 
wk her with a pir And bless vour lot of joy! 
how Moll had combed her han Oh, dwell upon your mercies—/ 
is fairly thin Was given to a Boy!” 





